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POETRY. 


From the New York American. 
TO MOUNT CATSKILL, 


Oh! thou, whose lofty height 
Invades the peerless light, 
That curtains heaven in azure folds away! 
And sees the blue eyed morn 
Her twilight path adorn, 
And sunset mantle in its last decay— 


As mid these highland peers 
Thy figure proudly rears 
Its gorgeous pile against the wav’ring sky, 
My spirit folds its wing— 
A shrinking, prideless thing, ° 
And views the world’s pomp with an humbled eye. 


Ages, alas! have fled, 
Laden with countless dead, 
Since through thy gloom the eagle built his nest; 
And the wrong’d Indian ’round 
Beheld his hunting ground, 
From the green shelter of thy wooded breast! 


Aye! cold Oblivion’s hand, 
With its unfailing wand, ' 
Hath folded up thy history—and where | 
Amid thy native scene 
The ringing axe hath been, 
How marr’d thy grand and solitary air! 


But, yet, from all the change 
Of Time’s unceasing range, 

Or man’s dominion on thy wild domain; 
King-taountain of the north! 
Thou stand’st sublimely forth, 

In thy gigantic and majestic reign. 

Around thy rugged brow, 
_ The full cloud gathers now, 

Enrich’d with sun-beams, and the hues of storm, 
And from yon opening vale, 

I mark the tall mist’s scale, 
Like midnight things thine heaven conducting form. 


And while old Thunder gone 
From thy resounding peaks, 
The basilisk Tightuings thro’ thy darkness linger, 
Appearing in red light, 
To man’s awe-stricken sight, 
The dezaling writings of unearthly finger, 
Beneath thy shadow wide, 
Scattered in pomp and pride, 
Cities appear, and mingling people meet; 
While moving bold and free, 
Like serpent o’er the lea, 
The waveescaled Hudson crouches at thy feet. 


But, hark! as Autumn weaves 
Thy scene with yellow leaves, 
The rushing north wind waves thy forest locks; 
And lo! from arctic sphere, 
Winter will soon appear, 
And build her snow-nest on thy gray old rocks, 


Long, long shall Freedom dwell, 
Wild and untameable, 

With thee—eternal hill, her native home! 
And may ye nobly stand, 
The spirits of our land, 

Thro’ the deep ages of the time to come! 


Even so! and rising proud, 

Enwreathed with sun and cloud, 
Thy heavenly cap of glorious liberty— 

Be tho to all the nations, 

Thro’ empire’s desolations, 


Th blems of my country’sdestiny. . 
UALLIOPE. 


SELECT TALES. 


From the Comic Annual. 


THE WATER DRINKER, 


‘The most eminent physiciansare full in the opi- 
nion, that nearly every case reported of death, from 
drinking cold water, is, in fact,a death from drinking 
num.’—Essay on Intemperance. 

‘Bless my soul! four more labourers killed by 
drinking cold water! These temperance folks are 
too rash! J declare it frights me! 

These words came from Mr. Jonathan Sucker, as 
he set in the bar-room of a country inn, reading a 
morning paper. ‘ Cold water is a thing | particular- 
ly admire; but folks should not be too rash. The 
chill should be taken off.’ 

‘That’s what I always told you,’ replied an old 
fisherman, with a face asred and haré as a lobster 
shell; ‘ your great folks that talk so much about cold 
water are never killed by drinking it; it is always 
the poor labourer. It isn’t right. That are is not 
| 
Captain Jerdan;you mistook me. I was always 
for cold water—but never for an excitement. When 


plored them to keep cool. Gentlemen, said I, be 
moderate, don’t go too fast. Cold water isa thing 
I have recommended“all my life. Ask Captain Jer- 
dan, the fisherman. He will tell you how I have 
cautioned him against the bottle. ‘The captain, says 
I, drinks toomuch. They call him Junk-bottle Jer- 
dan.’ 
‘ Junk-bottle or no junk-bottle, I for m 

and I mean to drink it. As for mr killing savnelt 
with cold water, I won’t do it. That are is not my 
way.’ 

Captain Jerdan, I have been a water drinker all 
my life. Ihave drunk—bless my soul—enough to 
swim your craft! Nothing in the world is so refresh- 
ing as cold water. I could drink now—I dare not say 
how much. Appetites should be restrained. Itdoes 
not doto be too rash. I know it.’ 

Thus spake Jonathan Sucker before the assembled 
atrons of the Punch Bowl. ‘There is something 
in the history of this enthusiast that may well be told. 
Jonathan Sucker was the last remaining scidn of a 
great family of suckers, which once overspread the | 
country. But the fever emigration carried off a por- 
tion of the stock toother parts. ‘The sucker of whom 
I speak, descended from a branch that had early been 
transplanted from Boston, when it flourished for a 
time as if it would overrun the town. But at length 
this great family became reduced to five persons, 
ouly one of which belong to the rude sex. ‘The four 
Misses Sucker died in single blessedness—not from 
any lack of suiters, nor yet from a settled hatred to 
matrimony in the abstract, ‘They merely would not 
be induced to change their name. ‘Mr. Leach,’ 
said the last Miss Sucker, ‘ your eloquence subdues 
my heart, but I cannot yield up the name of Sucker 
—not even for that of Leach.’ Thus their brother 
Jonathan was the only surviver of their race. He 
married the amiable widow Sear, but the union was 
not auspicious. ‘They had but one child, who was 
called Sear Sucker, after both his pareats; but death 
soon nipped his shoot. Thus had the genealogical 
tree of the Suckers— 


———fallen into the sear and yellow leaf. 


It is astonishing how soon an ‘old family’ will run 
out inanew country. In England, now, the Suckers 
would have held on to eternity. 

The last of the Suckers was a tailor by profession, 
or rather by birth: for he stepped into his father’s 
clothes by inheritance. The same shop, the same 
bench, the same measures served for both. He fol- 
lowed on in his parent’s exact steps, neither moving 
to the right hand nor the left. The fashions of the 
tuther’s day Were not so current in the son’s; but 
Jonathan was obstinate, and refused to alter. He 
thought that the world might as properly conform to 
his views, as he change to their’s. Therefore he 
scorned to yield one jot to popular opinion. He per- 
sisted in cutting his clothes in the old fashion. As 
well might you drive a camel through the eye ofa 
needle, as persuade Jonathan to push his through a 
piece of eloth not shaped in the old way. For in- 
stance, fastening up the pantaloons by suspenders is 
of modern date. Formerly the garment was kept in 
its place by the waistband, which came tight around 
the body, and divided it as by a hinge, into two dis- 
tinct parts like a wasp’s. The old customers of the 
shop idolized this fashion, but it did not please their 
children, who would be wiser than their fathers. ‘The 
laiter did not wish to have the folds of their linen to 
puff out between their upper and nether garments 
as from ajointinacoatof mail. ButJonathan would 
humour none of theirwhims. He declared he would 
starve sooner than yield to the world’s caprice. ‘1 
have enough,’ said he, ‘ for a decent support. Ifthe 
new generation will make apes of themselves, they 
shall not have my aid and countenance.’ How many 
are there like Jonathan Sucker, who had rather give 
up all business, than change their ‘ rales’ and fail in 
with the tarn of the times! 

I have said that Mr. Suckerclung to older fashions 
with all a leech’s tenacity. Would that his patrons 
had possessed the same generous consistency. But 
alas! such was not the fact. They sought ‘new born 
gauds, and gave to dust alittle gilt, more laud than 
gold o’er dusted.’ Still Jonathan persevered, and 
saw customer after customer dropping away, with 
stern indignation, like the Jews in English history, 
who permitted tooth after tooth to be extracted, ra- 
ther than part with their treasures; but, unlike the 
Jews, he did not finally yield to half of his patrons, 
what he had refused to retain them all. His opinions 
were his own, and he prided himself in opposing in- 
novation. a 

His father had been a very temperate man, and so 
was Jonathan. His father had been a great water- 
drinker, and so was Jonathan. His father always 
took a drop of spirit in his water, and so did Jona- 
than. It was done to ‘take off the chill and kill the 
insects,’ for it is an old saying that water contains 
animalcules as well as vinegar, and that it is danger- 
ous to take it into the stomach in a cold and raw 


they asked me to join their temperance society, I im- 


state. But old Mr. Sucker was very moderate with 


the bottle, and so was Jonathan. Just one drop was 
sufficient—only that the chill should be taken off. 

It is true that Jonathan drank more water than his 
revered parent—perhaps because he had better op- 
rtunities. The depression of business allowed 
m more leisure to drink. And it happened the 
more water he drank, the greater was his thirst.— 
Perhaps nothing was more seductive to an idle man 
than a glass of water on a sultry day,—especially 
when you ‘ take off the chill.’ You drink and you 
talk, and you talk until you almost desire to become 
a fish in the ocean. But alas! there is such an ex- 
panse of water, that all the spirit in the world would 
not ‘take off the chill,’ nor ‘kill the insects,’ and so 
you must take it raw. 

It was unlucky for Mr. Sucker that, being so great 
a water drinker, he should not have owned a better 

ump. It was as dry as a sucking child, nine months 
in the year, and the rest of the time it was frozen up. 
Consequently Mr. Sucker had to depend on his neigh- 
bours for water, and he was a frequent visiter at the 
public house of Mr. Switchell. 

‘There is no water like neighbour Switchell’s,’ he 

would say to his friends, and the quantity he drank 
tested his sincerity. He was at the tavern half his 
time. But Mr. Sucker was never known to call for 
a glass of liquor in his life. He was always opposed 
to dram-drinking. ‘This is his language. 
‘Give me another glass of your cool water, friend 
Switchell.’ Mine host thereupon went to his pump 
and obtained a fresh supply. ‘Do you take any spi- 
rit, neighbour Sucker?’ ‘Barely one drop to take 
off the chill, and prevent it from striking into the 
stomach;’ or, ‘just a single grain to settle the insects;’ 
or, ‘a mere dust to take off the Boston tang;’ or, ‘a 
leetle,a single spoonful, by way of medicine—this 
Boston water is dreadful to a slender constitution,— 
I know it.’ 

It was the same with him at the house of a friend. 
The good old lady would say to her visiter—‘it is 
only a compliment to offer you some spirit, Mr. 
Sucker?’ ‘Certainly, madam, I have not drunk a 
= of liquor these twenty years; but I will take a 

ittle of your nice water.’ ‘It is rather cold, Mr. 
Sucker, shall I not tinge it with brandy?’ ‘Barely 
one drop, madam, to take the chill off.’ 

‘Ah!’ he would then say, smacking is lips, ‘what 
is better than a glass of cold water! They tell of 
your Madeira, and your Champaign, and your cog- 
niac—give me a glass of cop wa'rer and take the 
whole of them.’ 

As Mr. Sucker was often at the tavern, he took 
frequent occasions to utter his opinion! and few of 
Switchell’s customers swallowed their grog without 
a dissertation from Professor Sucker on the superior 
virtaes of cold water. | 

‘Mr. Dewey, that is fine brandy. Our friend 
Switchell keeps choice liquors—but give me the pure 
element! Water, sir, cold water—there is nothing 
like it! I know it.’ 

* Doctor Chambers, I am sorry to have such anac- 
count of poor Boozy. Intemperance isa fatal dis- 
ease. I told Boozy where his drams would bring 
him. ater, said I, cold water, my dear Boozy, 
would give firmnessto your legs. ‘There is nothing 
so good for the stomach. I know it.’ 

‘Mr. Wells, Lhear they have made you a town of- 
ficer. Lhope you will take measures at once to im- 
prove Boston water. Anaqueduct to Spot Pond is 
much wanted. Half the diseases in this town come 
from bad water. 1 know it.’ 

‘Ah! Patrick, so you have come to fill up your 
bottles. I see you get on bravely in scratching up the 
dock. Iam sorry I cannot coe you drink nothing 
but water. It is just the thing for the dock-diggers.’ 

‘And is it yourself, Mr. Sucker, that would be for 
putting could water into the stomach o’ me, when 
pr hee! has been standing up to the neck in black mud 
all day?? 

‘Nothing better for the stomach, Patrick, than 
cold water. kt throws you into a charming perspira- 
tion. LI know it. And so, Mr. Switchell, i will 
take another glass of your nice water. Only one 
drop of spirit—that will do. Ah! that is excellent!’ 

Such was Mr. Sucker’s conversation at the tavern, 
where I said he was an honoured visiter. No man 
could be a greater advocate for cold water, nar a more 
decided enemy to strong liquors. He was looked 
upon as a prodigy of temperance by the hard drink- 
ers; and indeed he thought so of himself. He was 
utterly unconscious that the ‘ drop of spirit? which he 
introduced into his cups for medicinal purposes, was 
laying the foundation of habitual iutemperance. His 
frequent draughts of ‘ cold water,’ seriously affected 
his health. The truth was, he had imperceptibly 
acquired a taste for distilled liquor, for which he had 
a continual hankering. Still he was insensible of 
the fact, and much did he marvel at his growing 
fondness. ‘Bless my soul!’ he would say, ‘ how 
water improves on acquaintance. Every day I have 
to increase my allowance. Why will not other peo- 


Pe confine themselves to water? They are obstinate, 
ind, infatuated! I know it!’ 
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‘But Mr. Sucker’s health evidently declined, and 
he determined to remove into the country, for chan 
of water. ‘I think,’ said he, ‘ the eines build 
this aqueduct to Spot Pond, and I may as well de- 

art at once. But where shall I go? T read in the 

istory of this colony, that the earliest settlers of 
Boston, like myself, suffered much from bad water; 
and they departed further up the river, to a place 
which they afterwards called Water-town. I will imi- 
tate the deeds of my ancestors.’ The next day Mr. 
Sucker said to his neighbours, ‘ I cannot stand this 
Boston water any longer. Iam going to reside at 
Watertown.’ 

One afternoon in June, 1828, a new face appeared 
in the public room of the Punch Bowl inn, at Water- 
town. It belonged to an elderly gentleman, whose 
swelling abdomen and very slender legs betokened a 
dropsical affection. His countenance was pale, his 
eyes gray and watery, and his mouth had a peculiar 
and sinister expression. This was caused by the 
singular formation of his lips, which were uncom- 
monly large, flexible, and puckered like those of a 
leech, or that species of eel called the lamprey. He 
was dressed in a dark green coat, with waistcoat and 
breeches of a similar complexion., Beside him stood 
a fresh pitcher of water. He sat conversing with the 
company on the comparative merits of Boston and 
country water. The latter, he averred, was decidedly 
the best. This expression he repeated several times, 
adding, with great emphasis—‘“‘I kKnowit. There is 
no comparison at all between them. Gentlemen, I 
know it.” 

Presently, a sailor looking personage bolted in, 
wrapped up in a shabby pea jacket dripping with wet, 
like a huge water dog. His face was red and tough 
as a piece of sole-leather. He was evidently one of 
those amphibious animals that assume to ‘follow the 
seas” in the country, and are impenetrable to cold or 
heat, wind or weather, who by hard drinking become 
pickled and preserved in liquor, to whose skin it 
seems as grateful as tanner’s bark toa hide. It was 
Junk-bottle Jerdan the fisherman, after his black 
strap. He had come from drawing the seine, wet 
as a flounder, puffing like a porpoise. He was as 
eager for his grog as a child for its mother’s milk. 
Mine host filled his bottle, and Captain Jerdan threw 
out his quid, hitched up his trowsers, and prepared 
to take a hearty swig; but Mr. Sucker arose, and 
suddenly intercepted his arm on its way to the lips. 

friend,” said he, im ressing’y> me 

ersuade you to set down that burning draught, and 
race up your stomach with a glass of excellent 
water,”” 

Old Jerdan paused. One eye glanced at the offered 
pitcl.er,and the other squinted queerly at the speaker’s 
face. It was but for an instant. He roughly shook 
off the arm of his friendly adviser, and gulped 
a long and lingering draught of the blackstrap. 

“Reg your pardon,” said he gruffly, “ but that 
are is not my way!” 

All Mr. Sucker’s attempts at reform were equally 
unsuccessful, and, I am pained to add, his health did 
not rapidly mend on country water. The villagers 
of Watertown assented to the virtues of water, but 
they would not drink it so as to have fins grow out of 
their backs. Junk-bottle Jerdan was the most in- 
corrigible of all. In vain Professor Sucker dwelt on 
the luxury of water, and drank glass after glass, in 
his sight. Old Junk was as hard as flint. ‘* As for 
swallowing water,” said he, ‘‘that are is not my way; 
I have enough of it in the way of business; for in 
catching fish I souse in over head and ears. But I 
take good care to keep it out of the stomach. If the 
water gets there I’m gone.” 4 

By the newspapers Mr. Sucker became advised of 
the efforts made to check the vice of intemperance. 
He entered warmly into the plan, and gave it his 
hearty approbation. These water societies,” said 
he, ‘are going to bring people to their senses. [ 
am glad to see them make a stir at Boston. If they 
ull take to water, the aqueduct will be built to Spot 
Pond.” 

At length the general state of reform extended to 
Watertown, and measures were taken to raise an 
Auxiliary Society at that place. A Temperance 
Committee waited on the water-drinker to enlist his 
powerful ec-operation. | 

Gentlemen,” said Mr. Sucker, fervently, “‘your 
efforts are refreshing to my soul. 1 have been’a 
water-drioker all my life, and all the Suckers before 
me. No tongue can tell what paiis I have taken to 
bring the drinkers to reason.” , 

‘“We are going, Mr. Sucker, for total abstinence. 
Not a drop of distilled liquor is to be drank or sold. 
We must strike at the root of the tree.” 

** Right, gentlemen,” said Sucker; ‘I am always 
for beginning at the root. Spirits should be used 
only as medicine. I always said it.” 

“‘ Medicine or no medicine, we go for total absti- 


nence.” . 
“Exactly, gentlemen, I am entirely for cold water; 
but the chill must be taken off, a bare drop of 


spirit” — 
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‘€ Chill or no chill,” Mr. Sucker, ‘‘ we go for the 
whole. Nota drop for any purpose.” 3 

‘Decidedly right, gentlemen;—but the insects— 
water contains insects. We must kill the insects, 
and the least drop of spirit”— 

‘‘Not a drop on any account. Insects or no in- 
sects, chill or no chill, medicine or no medicine, we 

for total abstinence. Moderate drinking is the 
road to intemperance.” 

“But, gentlemen, the chill must be taken off! bless 
my soul! not kill the insects?’—Drink cold water 
without taking off the chill? Why it would be fa- 
tal to a sponge! Surely, gentlemen, a mere drop of 

irit—a dust—a fraction”— 

‘¢ We cannot allow a drop, Mr. Sucker, for any 
purpose. This is our rule.—Will you sign this 
agreement?” 

**T will sign any thing, gentlemen, in favour of 
cold water. But we must take off the chill. Bless 
my soul! considerhow many people are killed every 
year by not taking off the chill. And then the in- 
sects—why, gentlemen, the insects willeatus up. I 
know it. 2? 

The temperance committee could make nothing of 
Mr. Sucker, and they left him.—He was for old fa- 
shioned temperance, which allowed for taking off the 
chill, and for killing the insects. He maintained 
his views with all the obstinacy of a Sucker that had 
relinquished his trade, rather than cut his cloth in 
the new-fangled fashions of the time. 

Mr. Sucker was not discouraged by this rebuff. He 
continued to praise cold water, but henceforth with 
a reservation tojprevent mistakes ‘Cold water—with 
the chill off—is a beautiful drink. Taken in large 
quantities it must be divested of the chill. The in- 
sects must be destroyed. A drop ‘of spirit can hurt 
nobody, and it kills the insects and takes off the chill. 
I doat on cold water; but it must be sweetened with 
a drop of spirit. The chill is fatal. I know it.” 

The great number of deaths from cold water men- 
tioned in the papers confirmed his opinion. ‘‘Bless 
my soul!” he would say, ‘* what will come of the 
excitement? Four more deaths to-day by cold water. 
Such rashness is incredible! Why do they not take off 
the chill? Why do they not kill the insects? Bless my 
soul! where should I have been, if these new-fangled 
temperance folks had dissuaded me from taking off 
the chili? Not here. I know it.” 

The water-drinker never returned to Boston. 
The Spot Pond aqueduct was not built, and he died 
at Watertown. There was much diversity of opinion 
respecting the cause of his death The newspapers 
gave different accounts. Some attributed itto water, 
and others to liquor. Doctors differed. Junk-bottle 
Jerdan was confident he fell a victim to cold water. 
Others were certain he died from intemperance. 
Truth might lie between, for it is with liquor as with 

learning,— 


A little tippling is a dangerous thing— 
Drink not the Pierian spring. 


THE HAUNTED QUACK. 
A TALE OF A CANAL-BOAT.—BY J. NICHOLSON. 


In the summer of 18—, I made an excursion to 
Niagara. At Schenectady, finding the roads nearly 
impassable, I took passage in a canal-boat for Utica. 
The weather was dull and lowering. There were 
but few passengers on board; and of these few, none 
were sufficiently inviting in appearance, to induce 
me to make any overture to a travelling acquaintance. 
A stupid answer ora surly monosyllable, were all 
that I got in return for the few simple questions I 
hazarded. An occasional drizzling rain, and the 
wet and slippery condition of the tow path, along 
which the lazy beasts that dragged the vessel, travel- 
led, rendered it impossible to vary the monotony of 
the scene of walking. Ihad neglected to provide 
myself with books, and as we crept along at the dull 
rate of four miles per hour, I soon felt the foul fiend 
Ennui coming upon me with all her horrors. 

‘Time and the hour,’ however, ‘ run through the 
roughest day,’ and night at length approached. By 
degrees the passengers, seemingly tired of each 
other’s company, began to creep slowly away to their 
berths; most of them fortifying themselves with a 
potation, before resigning themselves to the embraces 
of Morpheus. One called for a glass of hot whiskey 

unch, because he felt cold; another took some bran- 
iy toddy to prevent his taking cold; some took mint 
juleps; some gin-slings, and some rum and water.— 
One took his dram because he felt sick; another to 
make him sleep well; and a third because he had 
~ nothing else todo. ‘Tlie last who retired from the 
cabin, was an old man who had been deeply engaged 
in a well thumbed volume all day, and whose men- 
tal abstraction I had more than once envied. He 
now laid downhis book, and, pulling out a red night- 
cap, called for a pint of beer, to take the vapours out 
of his head. 


As soon as he had left the cabin, I took up the 
volume, and fougd it to be Glanville’s marvellous 
book, entitled tie History of Witches, or the Won- 
ders of the Invisible World Displayed. I began to 
peruse it, and soon got so deeply interested in some 
of his wonderful narrations, that the hours slipped 
unconsciously away, and midnight found me poring 

, half asleep over the pages. From this dreamy state 
I was suddenly aroused by the muttering, as of a sup- 

d voice, broken by and sounds of dis- 

tress, . Upon looking round, I saw that they proceed- 
ed from the figure of a man enveloped in a cloak, 
who was lying asleep upon one of the benches of the 
cabin, who I had not previously noticed. I recog- 


‘ 


nized him to be a young man, with whose singular 
appearance and behaviour during the day, I had been 
struck. He was tall and thin in person, rather shab- 
bily dressed, with long, lank, black hair, and large 
gray eyes, which gave a visionary character to one of 
the most pallid and cadaverous countenances I had 
ever beheld. Since he had come on board he had 
been restless and unquiet, keeping away from the 
table at meal times, and seeming averse from enter- 
ing into conversation with the passengers. Once or 
twice, on catching my eye, he had slunk away as if 
conscience smitten by the remembrance of some 
crime, he dreaded to meet the gaze of a fellow mor- 
tal. From this behaviourI suspected he was either 
a fugitive from justice or else a little disordered in 
mind; and had resolved to keep my eye on him and 
— what course he would take when we reached 
tica. 

Supposing that the poor fellow was now under the 
influence of nightmafe, I got up with the intention of 
giving him a shake to rouse him, when the words, 
* murder,’ ‘ poison,’and others of extraordinary im- 
port, dropping unconnectedly from his lips, induced 
me to stay my hand. ‘Goaway, go away,’ exclaimed 
he, asif conscious of my approach, but mistaking me 
for another. ‘ Why do you continue to torment me? 
If I did poison you, I didn’t mean to do it, and they 
can’t make that out more than manslaughter. Be- 
sides, what’s the use of hanging me now? An’tl 
going to give myself up, and tell all? Begone! I 
say you bloody old hag, begone!’ Here the bands 
of slumber were broken by the intensity of his feel- 
ings, and with a wild expression of countenance and 
a frame shaking with emotion, he started from the 
bench, and stood trembling before me. 

Though convinced that he was a criminal, I could 
not help pitying him from the forlorn appearance 
he now exhibited. As soon as he had collected his 
wandering ideas, it seemed as if he read in my coun- 
tenance, the mingled sentiments of pity and abhor- 
rence with which I regarded him. Looking anx- 
iously around, and seeing that we were alone, he 
drew the corner of the bench towards me, and sit- 
ting down, with an apparent effort to command his 
feelings, thus addressed me. His tone of voice was 
calm and distinct; and his countenance, though dead- 
ly pale, was composed. 

‘I see, sir, that from what I am conscious of hav- 
ing uttered, in my disturbed sleep, you suspect me 
of some horrid crime. You are right. My con- 
science convicts me, and an awful nightly visitation, 
worse than the waking pang of remorse, compels 
me to confess it. Yes, ama murderer. I have 
been the unhappy cause of blotting out the life of a 
fellow being trom the pageof human existence. In 
these pallid features, you may read enstamped in 
the same characters which the first murderer bore 
upon his brow, Guilt—guilt—guilt!” 

Here the poor young man paused, evidently agi- 
tated by strong internal emotion. Collecting him- 
self, however, in afew moments, he thus continued. 

* Yet still, when you have heard my sad story, I 
think you will bestow upon me your pity. I feel 
that there is no peace for me, until I lve disbur- 
dened my mind. Your countenance promises sym- 
pathy. Will you listen to my unhappy narrative?’ 

My curiosity being strongly excited by this strange 
exordium, I told him I was ready to hear whatever 
he had to communicate. Upon this, he proceeded 
as follows: 

‘ My name is Hippocrates Jenkins. I was born 
in Nantucket, but my father emigrated to these parts 
when I was young. I grew up in one of the most 
flourishing villages on the borders of the canal. M 
father and mother both dying of the lake fever, 
was bound apprentice to an eminent operative in the 
boot and shoe making line, who had lately,come 
from New York. Would that I had remained con- 
tent with this simple and useful profession. Would 
that I had stuck to my waxed ends and awl, and 
never undertaken to cobble up people’s bodies. 
But my legs grew tired of being trussed beneath my 
haunches; my elbows wearied with their monoto- 
nous motion; my eyes became dim with gazing for- 
ever upon the dull brick wall which faced our shop 
window; and my whole heart was sick of my seden- 
tary, and, asI foolishly deemed it, mean occupation. 
My time was nearly expired, and I had long resolv- 
ed, should any opportunity offer of getting into any 
other employment, I would speedily embrace it. 

‘IT had always entertained a predilection for the 
study of medicine. What had given my mind this 
bias, I know not. Perhaps it was the perusal of an 
old volume of Dr. Buchan, over whose pages it was 
the delight of my youthful fancy to pore. Perhaps 
it was the oddness of my christian cognomen, which 
surely was given me by my parents in a prophetic 
hour. Be this as it may, the summit of my earthly 
happiness was to be adoctor. Conceive then my 
delight and surprise, one Saturday evening, after 
having carried home a pair of new white-topped 
boots for Doctor Ephrain. Ramsherne, who made 
the cure of bodies his care, in the village, to hear 
him ask me, how I should like to be adoctor. He 
then very generously offered to take me as a stu- 
dent. From my earliest recollections, the person 
and character of Doctor Ramshorne had been regard- 
ed by me with the most profound and awful admi- 
ration. Time out of mind the successful practition- 
er for many miles around, I had looked upon him 
as the beau ideal of a doctor, a very Apollo in the 
healing art. WhenI speak of him, however, as the 
successful practitioner, I mean it not to be inferred 


that death was less busy in his Going or funerals 
scarcer during his dynasty; but only that he hac, by 


some means or other, contrived to force all those 
who had ventured to contest the palm with him to 
quit the field. He was large and robust in person, 
and his ruby visage showed that if he got fat on drugs 
it was not by swallowing them himself. It was never 
exactly ascertained from what college the doctor had 
received his diploma; nor was he very forward to 
exhibit his credentials. When hard pressed, how- 
ever, he would produce a musty old roll of parch- 
ment, with a red seal as broad as the palm of his 
hand, which looked as if it was the identical diplo- 
ma of the great Boerhaave himself, and some cramp 
manuscript of a dozen pages, in an unknown tongue, 
said by the doctor to be his Greek thesis. These 
documents were enough to satisfy the doubts of the 
most sceptical. 

By the simple country people, far and near, the 
doctor was regarded, in point of occult knowledge 
and skill, as a second Faustus, It is true the village 
lawyer, a rival in popularity, used to whisper that 
the Doctor’s Greek thesis was nothing but a bundle 
of prescriptions for the bots, windgalls, spavins, and 
other veterinary complaints, written in high Dutch 
by a Hessian horse doctor; that the diploma was all 
a sham, and that Ephraim was no more a doctor than 
his jackass. But these assertions were all put down 
to the score of envy on the part of the lawyer. Be 
this as it may, on the strength of one or two remark- 
able cures which he was said to have performed, 
and by dint of wheedling some and bullying others, 
it was certain that Ramshorne had worked himself 
into very good practice. The doctor united in his 
own person the attributes of apothecary and physi- 
cian; and as he vended, as well as prescribed his own 
drugs, it was not his interest to stint his patients in 
their enormous boluses, or nauseous draughts. His 
former medical student had been worried into a con- 
sumption over the mortar and pestle; in consequence 
of which he pitched upon me for his successor. 

‘ By the kindness of a few friends, I was fitted out 
with the necessary requisitions for my metamorpho- 
sis. ‘The doctor required no fee, and, in considera- 
tion of certain little services to be rendered him, 
such as taking care of his horse, cleaning his boots, 
running errands, and doing little jobs about the house, 
had promised to board and lodge me, besides giving 
me my professional education. So with a rusty suit 
of black, and an old plaid cloak, behold equipped the 
disciple of Esculapius. 

*I cannot describe my elation of mind, when I 
found myself fairly installed in the doctor’s office. 
Golden visions floated before my eyes. I fancied 
my fortune already made, and blessed my happy star 
that had fallen under the benign influence of so mu- 
nificent a patron. 

* The doctor’s office, as it was called par excellence, 
was a little nook of a room, communicating with a 
larger apartment denominated the shop. ‘The para- 

hernalia of this latter place had gotten somewhat 
into disorder since the last student had gone away, 
and I soon learnt that it was to be my task to arrange 
the heterogeneous mass of bottles, boxes, and galli- 
pots, tat were strewed about in promiscuous confu- 
sion. In the office, there was a greater appearance 
of order. A small regiment of musty looking books 
were drawn up in a line upon a couple of shelves, 
where, to judge of the superincumbent strata of dust, 
they meetet to have peacefully —— for many 
er A ricketty wooden clock, which the doctor 

ad taken in part ges from a pedlar, and the vi- 
tal functions of which, to use his own expression, had 
long since ceased to act, stood in one corner. A 
mouldy plaster bust of some unknown worthy, a few 
bottles of pickled, and one or two dried specimens 
of morbid anatomy, a small chest of drawers, a ta- 
ble, and a couple of chairs, completed the furniture 
of this sanctum. The single window commanded a 
view of the church-yard, in which, it was said, many 
of the doctor’s former patients were quietly slumber- 
ing. Witha feeling of reverence I ventured to dis- 
~~ one of the dusty tomes, and began to try to puz- 
zle out the hard words with which it abounded; when 
suddenly, as if he had been conjured back like the evil 
one by Cornelius Agrippa’s book, the doctor made his 
appearance. Witha gruffair, he snatched the volume 
from my hands, and telling me not to meddle with 
what I could not understand, bade me go and take 
care of his horse, and make haste back, as he wanted 
me to spread a pitch plaster and carry the same, with 
a bottle of his patent catholicon, to farmer Van Pelt, 
who had the rheumatism. 

On my return, I was ordered by Mrs. Ramshorne 
to split some wood, and kindle a fire in the parlour, 
as she expected company; after which Miss Euphe- 
mia Ramshorne, a sentimental young lady, who was 
as crooked in person and crabbed in temper as her 
own name, despatched me to the — circulatin 
library, in quest of the Mysteries of Udolpho. 
soon found out that my place was nosinecure. The 
greater part of my time was occupied in compound- 
ing certain quack medicines of Ramshorne’s own in- 
vention, from which he derived great celebrity, and 
no inconsiderable profit. Besides his patént catho- 
licon, and universal panacea, there was his anti-per- 
tusso-balsamico drops, his patent calorific refrige- 
rating anodyne, and his golden restorative of nature. 
Into the business of compounding these, and other 
articles with similar high-sounding titles, I was gra- 
dually initiated, and soon acquired such skill in their 
manipulation, that my services became indispensable 
to my master; so much so, that he was obliged to 
hire a little negro to take care of his horse and clean 
his boots. What chiefly reconciled me to the drudg- 
ery of the shop, was the seeing how well the doctor 
got paid for his villanous compounds. A mixture 


of a litfle brickdust, rosin, and treacle, dignified 
with the title of the anthelminthick amalgam, he sold 
for half a dollar, and a bottle of vinegar and alum, 
with a little rose water to give it a flavour, yclept the 
anti-scrofulous abstergent lotion, brought twice that 
sum. I longed for the day when I should dispense 
my own medicines, and in my hours of castle build- 
ing, looked forward to fortunes far beyond those of 
the renowned Dr. Solomon. Alas! my fond hopes 
have been blighted in their bud. I have drunk deep- 
ly of the nauseous bud of adversity, and been forced 
to swallow many bitter pills of disappointment. But 
I find Iam beginning to smell of the shop. I must 
return to my sad tale. The same accident, which 
not unfrequently before had puta sudden stop to the 
doctor’s patients taking any more of his nostrums, 
at length poveeet him from reaping any longer 
their golden harvest. One afternoon after having 
dined with his friend, Squire Gobbledown, he came 
home and complained of not feeling very well. By 
his direction, I prepared for him some of his elixir 
sanitatis, composed of brandy and bitters, of which 
he took an inordinate dose. Shortly after he was 
seized with a fit of apoplexy, and before bedtime, in 
spite of all the drugs in his shop, which I poured 
down with an unsparing hand, he breathed his last, 
In three days Ramshorne was quietly deposited in 
the churchyard, in the midst of those he had sent 
there before him. 

‘Having resided with the doctor for several years, I 
had become pretty well known throughout the neigh- 
bourhood, particularly among the old ladies, whose 
good graces I had always sedulously cultivated. [ 
accordingly resolved to commence quacking—I mean 
practising—on my own aecount. Having obtained 
my late master’s stock of drugs from his widow at 
an easy rate, and displaying my own name in golden 
letters as his successor, to work I went, with the in- 
fernal resolve that where Ramshorne had given one 
dose, I would give six. 

‘For atime, Fortune seemed to smile upon me, and 
every thing went on well. All the old women were 
loud in sounding my praises, farand near. The medi- 
caments of my master continued to be in demand, and 
treacle, brickdust and alum came toa good market. 
Some drawbacks, however, L occasionally met with, 
Having purchased the patent right of one of Thomp- 
son’s steam baths, in my first experiment I came 
near flaying alive a rheumatic tanner, who had sub- 
mitted himself to the operation. By an unfortunate 
mistake in regulating the steam, he was nearly par- 
boiled; and it was supposed that the thickness of his 
hide alone preserved his vitals uninjured. I was my- 
self threatened with the fate of Marsyas by the en- 
raged sufferer; which he was happily prevented frora 
attempting to inflict by a return of his malady, which 
has never since left him. I however, after this, gave 
up steaming, and confined myself to regular practice, 
At length, either the charm of novelty wearing off, 
or the people beginning to discover the inefficacy of 
the old nostrums, I was obliged to exert my wit to 
invent new ones. These I generally took the pre- 
caution to try upon cats and dogs, before using them 
upon the human system. They were, however, most- 
ly of an innocent nature, and I satisfied my conscience 
with the reflection that if they done no good, they 
could at least do noharm. Happy eh it have 
been for me, could [ always have done thus.— 
Meeting with success in my first efforts, I by de- 
grees ventured upon more active ingredients. At 
length in an evil hour, I invented a curious mixture, 
consisting of forty-nine different articles. This I 
dubbed in high flowing terms, “*The Antidote to 


Death, or the Eternal Elixir of Longevity,” knowing 
full well, that though 


‘A rose might smell as sweet by any other name,’ 


yet would not my drugs find as good a sale under a 
more humble title. ‘This cursed compound proved 
the antidote to all my hopes of success. Besides 
forcing me to quit the village in a most confounded 
hurry, it has embittered my life ever since, and re- 
duced me to theragged and miserable plight in which 
you see me, 


‘I dare say you have met with that species of old 
women, so uent in all country towns, who, seem- 
ing to have outlived the common enjoyments of life, 
and outworn the ordinary sources of excitement, seek 
fresh stimulus in scenes of distress, and appear to 
take a morbid pleasure in beholding the varieties of 
human suffering and misery. One of the most noted 
characters of the village was an old beldame of this 
description. Granny Gordon, so she was familiarly 
denominated, was the rib of the village Vulcan, and 
the din of her eternal tongue was only equalled by 
the ringing of her husband’s anvil. Thin and wither- 
ed away in person, and redolent with snuff, she 
bore no small resemblance to a newly exhumed 
mummy, and, to all appearance, promised to last as 
long as one of those ancient dames of Egypt. Nota 
death, a burial, a fit of sickness, a casualty, or any 
of the common calamities of life ever occurred in the 
vicinity, but Granny Gordon made it her i Pye bu- 
siness to be present. Wrapped in an old scarlet 
cloak—that hideous cloak! the thought of it makes 
me shudder—she might be seen hovering about the 
dwelling of the sick. Watching her opportunity, shie 
would make her way into the patient’s chamber, and 
disturb his repose with long dismal stories, and ill- 
boding predictions; and if turned from the house, 
which was not unfrequently the case, she would de- 
part, muttering threats and abuse. 

‘As the Indians propitiate the favour of the devil, 
so had I,in my eagerness to acquire popularity, 


made a firm friend and ally, though rather a trou- 
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blesome one, of this old woman. She was one of 
my best customers, and provided it was something 
new, and had a high sounding name to recommend 
it, would take my most nauseous compounds with 
the greatest relish. Indeed, the more disgusting 
was the dose, the greater in her opinion was its vir- 
tues. 

‘I had just corked the last bottle of my antidote, 
when a message came to tell me, that Granny Gor- 
don had one of her old fits, and wanted some new 
doctor stuff, as the old physic didn’t do her any 
more good. Not having yet given my new pharma- 
ceutic preparation a trial, I felt a little doubtful 
about its effects; but trusting to the toughness of the 
old woman’s system, I ventured to send a portion 
with directions to take it cautiously. Not many 
minutes had elapsed, before the messenger return- 
ed, in breathless haste to say that Mrs. Gordon was 
much worse, and that though she had taken all the 
stuff, they believed she was dying. With a vague 
foreboding of evil, I seized my hat, and hastened 
to the blacksmith’s. On entering the chamber my 
eyes were greeted with a sad spectacle. Granny 

ordon bolstered up in bed, holding in her hand 
the bottle I had sent her, drained of its contents, 
sate gasping for breath, and occasionally agitated by 
strong convulsious. A cold sweat rested on her 
forehead, her eyes seemed dim and glazed, her nose, 
which was usually of a ruby hue, was purpled and 
perked, and her whole appearance evidently beto- 

ened approaching dissolution. 

‘Around the bed was collected some half dozen 
withered beldames, who scowled upon me, as I en- 
tered, with ill-omened visages. Her husband, a 
drunken brute, who used to beat his better half six 
times a week, immediately began to load me with 
abuse, accusing me of having poisoned his dear, 
dear wife, and threatened to be the death of me, if 
she died. 

‘My conscience smote me. I felt stupified and 
‘bewildered, and knew not which way toturn. At 
this moment the patient perceiving me, with a hi- 
deous contortion of countenance, the expression of 
which I shall carry to my dying hour, and a voice 
between a scream and a groan, held up the empty 
bottle and exclaimed, ‘This is your doing, you vil- 
lanous quack, you,’ (here she was seized with hic- 
cup) ‘you have poisoned me, you have’ (here fear- 
ful spasms shook her whole frame,) ‘but I’ll be re- 
venged; day and night my ghost shall haunt’—here 
her voice became inarticulate, and shaking her 
withered arm at me, she fell back, and to my ex- 
treme horror, gave up the ghost. This was too 
much for my nerves. I rushed from the house and 
ran home with the dying curse ringing in my ears, 
fancying that I saw her hideous physiognomy, grin- 
ning from,every bush and tree that I passed. Know- 
ing that as soon as the noise of this affair should get 
abroad, the village would be too hot to hold me, I 
resolved to decamp as soon as possible, First throw- 
ing all my recently manufactured anodyne into the 
eanal, that it should not rise in judgment against me, 
I made up a little bundle of clothes, and taking my 
seat in the mail stage, which was passing at the time 
and fortunately empty, in a couple of days I found 
myself in the great “7 of New York. Having a 
little money with me, I hired a mean —— in 
an obscure part of the city, in the hope that I might 
remain concealed till all search after me should be 
over, when I might find some opportunity of getting 
employment, or of eso | my old profession un- 
der happier auspices. By degrees, the few dollars 
Thad frought with me were expended, and after 
pawning my watch and some of my clothes, I found 
myself reduced to the last shilling. But not the fear 
of impending starvation, nor the dread of a jail, are 
to be compared to the horrors I nightly suffer.— 
Granny Gordon has been as good as her word. Every 
night at the solemn hour of twelve’ (here he looked 
fearfully around,) ‘her ghost appears to me, wrap- 

in ared cloak, with her gray hairs streaming 
rom beneath an old night cap of the same golour, 
brandishing the phial, and accusing me of having 
poisoned her. ‘Those visitations have at length be- 
come so insupportable, that I have resolved to return 
and give myself up to justice; for I feel that hanging 
itself is better than this staté of torment.’ 

Here the young man ceased. I plainly saw that 
he was a little disordered in his intellect. ‘To com- 
fort him, however, I told him, that if he had killed 
fifty old women, they could do nothing to him, if he 
had done it professionally. And as for the ghost, we 
would take means to have that put at rest, when we 
reached Utica. : 

About the gray of the morning, we arrived at the 
lace of our destination. My protegee having un- 
urthened his mind, seemed more at ease, and taking 

a mint julep, prepared to accompany me on shore. 
As we were leaving the boat, several persons in a 
wagon drove down to the wharf. As soon as my 
companion observed them, he exclaimed with a start 
of surprise, ‘Hang me, if there is’nt old Graham 
the sheriff, with lawyer Dickson, and Bill Gordon 
come to take me.’ As he spoke, his foot slipping, 
he lost his balance, and fell backwards into the canal. 
We drew him from the water, and as soon as the 
persons in the wagon perceived him, they one and 
all sprang out, and ran up with the grea test expres- 
sions of joyful surprise.” ‘Why Hippy, my lad,’ 
coelalial the sheriff, ‘ where have you been? All 
our town has been in a snarl about you. We all sup- 
posed you had been foreibly abducted, Judge Bates 
offered a reward of twenty dollars for your corpse. 
We have dragged the canal for more than a mile, 
and found a mess of bottles, which made us think 
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= had been spirited away. Betty Wilkins made 
er affidavit, that she heard Bill Gordon swear that 
he would take your life, and here you see we have 
brought him down to have histrial. But come, come, 
jamp in the wagon, we’ll take you up to the tavern, 
to get your duds dried, and tell you all about it.’ 
ere a brawny fellow with a smutty face, who I 
found was Gordon the blacksmith, came and 
said, ‘by goles, doctor, I am glad to see you. If you 
had’nt come back, I believe it would have gone hard 
with me. Come, man, you must forgive the hard 
words I gave you. My old woman soon got well of 
her fit, after you went away, and says she thinks the 
stuff did her a mortal sight 0’ ” 
It is impossible to describe the singular expression 
the countenance of the young man now exhibited. 
For some time he stood in mute amazement shaking 
with cold, and gazing alternately at each of his friends 
as they addressed him; and it required their reiterat- 
ed assurances to convince him, that Granny Gordon 
was still in the land of the living, and that he had not 
been haunted by a veritable ghost. 

Wishing to obtain a farthier explanation of this 
strange scene, I accompanied them to the tavern. A 
plain looking man in a farmer’s dress, who was of 
the party, confirmed what the blacksmith had said, 
as to the supposed death of his wife, and her subse- 
quent recovery. ‘She was only in a swoond,’ said 
he, ‘but came too, soon after the doctor had left her.’ 
He added that it was his bee opinion, that she 
would now last forever. He spoke of Hippocrates 
as a ‘nation smart doctor, who 
ing, but gave severe doses.’ 

After discussing a good breakfast, my young friend 
thanked me for the sympathy and interestI had taken 
in his behalf. He told me he intended returning to 
the practice of his profession. I admonished him to 
be more careful in the exhibition of his patent me- 
dicines, telling him that all old women had not nine 
lives. He shook hands with me, and, gaily jumping 
into the wagon, rode off with his friends. — To- 
ken for 1831. 


a power of larn- 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 

**To cut an acquaintance”—a convenient cant 
phrase of great significance. The thing it designates 
is indigenous in England, but susceptible of trans- 
plantation; hitherto only the dense atmospheres of 
our cities have proved favourable to this exotic—an 
attempt to engraft it in the country would, I think, 
completely fail; the mixture of abjectness and pride 
which ‘‘ cutting” implies, is considered in those 
regions of rusticity as a crime little inferior to mur- 
der. To regulate the reception of a friend not by 
the standard of his individual merits, but by the rank 
of the company who happen to be present when he 
presents himself, is to indicate a supreme contempt 
for those principles that men idolise in theory, but 
dispense with'in practice; this crime of conven- 
tion is one pardoned and practised, not merely by 
women and young people, but also by wealthy, 
learned, and most honourable gray-beards. The 
ardent novice that in his romantic dreams invests 
the possessor of talent and civic honours, with the 
attributes of equity and independence of soul, awakes 
from his fairy dream to a bitter disdain of social 
life and its deceitful claims to principle. Perhaps 
it is to be regretted that instead of imitating the 
wild fantastic fictions of foreign writers, American 
authors have not attempted to sketch the peculiar 
state of manners in the cities of this country; the 
present generation will flit away as the past, and 
leave not a record of its interior habits—a future 
race will know no more of our domestic manners 
than we do of those of the Greeks and Romans, 
But the delineation should be modest and just, not 
a picturesque criticism—for all compositions the 
local satire is the most insipid when the novelty has 
evaporated, then it recalls to the reader the self- 
announced wall, lion, and moonshine, in the play of 
Pyramus and Thisbe, or still more, those distorted 
caricatures exhibited in the print shops—({I am sur- 
prised that such grotesque images should emanate 
from so polished a people as the French.) Society 
in this country presents some peculiar aspects. In 
this city there are a dozen circles, whose dress, 
houses, and furniture are precisely of the same cost- 
liness and pattern, and yet the members of each 
coterie are almost ignorant of the names and persons 
of those who compose the others; I allude to the 
female part, for the males are forced together by the 
collision of business and politics. There is no theme 
of universal interest, no point of union; the threat- 
ened schism in the Catholic Church in the days of 
the Hogan controversy, came nearest to producing 
a general excitation of any other event. In this new 


world notoriety is exclusively a masculine attribute, 


and politics the only road to its attainment; a man 
of deformed figure and repulsive manners may be- 
come a person of transcendant consequence, for his 
fame is entirely independent of the fiat of female 
judges; and yet the ladies are not exempt from am- 
bition, they talk like mathematicians of the circles 
and their gradations, and it is said that there are at 
least a dozen old ladies who boast of having rejected 
the addresses of the present king of the French in 
his days of exile, probably one for every town he 
visited; they are not displeased when foreign singers 
announce a repetition of their concerts at the request 
of certain distinguished families; and I have heard 
it reported that a young lady who by mistake attend- 
ed a very select assembly, was received with inci- 
vility, and even rudeness, on the score of defect of 
caste, though some people do not scruple to assert 
that a beauty too surpassing was her real disqualifi- 
cation. Philadelphia females have been accused of 
deficient animation, probably it is to disprove this 
charge that fashionable belles talk with such amaz- 
ing loudness and volubility. To condemn a compa- 
nion to silence by a ceaseless repetition of unmean- 
ing words, is certainly a singular method of exciting 
admiration; the man of wit and the imbecile are for 
a time equally annihilated. 

It is said by strangers, that to Quaker ascendancy 
Philadelphia is indebted for its moderation, and ex- 
emption from the demonstrative spirit of vulgar en- 
thusiasm. Like the prophets of old, Quakers are 
more honoured abroad thanat home. Forbearance 
and restraint in seasons of general excitement, which 
their education ingrafts, are not however purchased 
without an alloy of self-interest and calculation. In 
selecting a friend, the genuine Quaker never sacri- 
fices to the agreeable—he requires that his intimates 
shall reflect a degree of worldly consequence on 
himself; and his aristocratic tendencies are evinced 
in his deep reverence for wealth, respectability, and 
high influence. Their severe rules of costume ren- 
dered them a detached people, and caused them to 
look with a sentiment of inward pride, not unmixed 
perhaps with envy, on the gay attire of their con- 
temporaries; and even when exchanging their plain 
garb for the undistinguishing habiliments of fashion, 
the spirit of sect loses none of its potency. They 
do not wear mourning on the death of relatives; but 
who close their windows and doors with such scru- 
pulous tenacity, as these declaimers against ostenta- 
tious practices? And I have heard that a member of 
this society whose wife happened to die in the south 
of Europe, sent the worthless, tainted corpse, across 
the Atlantic, as though it could only be resolved to 
dust in the family cemetery. Is their ardent zeal 
and vehement patronage of the blacks inspired by 
pure benevolence, unblended with party spirit and 
animosity ’—They have been called the Protestant 
Jesuits—what an extrayagant fancy! Why,sofarfrom 
possessing the self-subjugation of that celebrated 
order, it never enters into the imagination of a 
Quaker that he should dissemble his dissatisfaction 
when an unlucky visiter, by his ill-timed coming, 
defeats some trivial scheme of business or amuse- 
ment. He is also exceedingly prone to the gratui- 
tous communication of disagreeable truths; and his 
general discourse is of that lecturing nature, which 
a deep sense of unappreciated wisdom and virtue, 
is so apt to impart to the converstaion of unpolished 
people.* 

Man beholds with pleasure the aged tree, though 
bowed and knotted with time and storms, arrayed in 
the bright and tiny leaves of spring—the contrast 
between the furrowed limbs and its fairy vesture, 
awakens in his bosom neither anger nor scorn; not 
so when he sees in its sad decay the human plant, 
decked with the gay fantastic hues of fashion. In- 
dignation and contempt fill his soul, and he fancies 
that the violated dignity of old age excites his emo- 
tion; and yet it is not impossible that the presump- 
tuous assumption of youth and its privilege, implied 
by this brilliant garb, may have contributed its full 
share to disgust. In polished society the passage 
from youth to age is soothed and retarded by polite- 


* We cannot ‘subscribe to the sentiments of our 
correspondent.in reference to the society of Friends, 
and will as readily give place to a counter portrait 
as we have given place to the above.—En. 


ness and an equalising spirit; but among the unso- 
phisticated, the unhappy victim is prematurely 
thrust into the dark abyss of age. A lady, fat, fair, 
and forty-five, that yet retained admirers in the 
fashionable world, made an excursion to a watering 
place—on the way, pausing for refreshments at an 
Inn, a rustic official summoned her to dinner under 
the appalling misnomer of old lady! She was after- 
wards frequently heard to deglare, that that moment 
formed a memorable era in her sensations. It is 
said, but with I know not how great a degree of 
truth, that clergymen and other retired young men 
have no objection to a ten or fifteen years seniority 
in the partners of their choice. The author of Hagii 
Baba in England ingeniously makes his fictitious 
Persian express astonishment at the influence of old 
women in society;—the late king was all his life a 


patron of mature ladies. But it is only in France, | 


that a Madame de Stael, of forty-five, could have 
found a de Rocca, of twenty-two, witty, learned, and 
brave, to have married her for love. Nor did her 
son, when she consulted him on her matrimonial 
scheme, venture to say, ‘‘ madam your choice is too 
youthful,””—he only stipulated that she should re- 
tain the name she had rendered so celebrated by 
her talents. 


A French author says, ‘ respect for his chief en- 
nobles the dependence of the vassal, the true slave 
is he who obeys yet hates.” To my perceptions, this 
willing obedience, this homage of the heart, seals 
the destiny of the serf; freedom will never dawn for 
him till disdain supersedes his servile veneration. 
In minds of this stamp the image of power is asso- 
ciated with a benign dignity and an unalterable se- 
renity, which, excluding the spleen and petulence 
of struggling genius, comprises judgment, taste, and 
generosity. Under these impressions, writers of 
historical romances describe kings and their heirs 
apparent or presumptive; while, in uniform contrast, 
the younger brothers are represented hasty, jealous, 
and satirical. That Shakspeare portrayed the two 
young princes supposed to have been murdered by 
a usurping uncle, the elder grave, timid, and for- 
bearing—the younger with a taint of the worldly 
shrewdness and malice, which these courtier writers 
reserve for inferior ranks. In the inferior sex, youth, 
that renders them agreeable to their masters, is the 
attribute of power; and here the laws of primogeni- 
ture are reversed, the code of fiction unequivocally 
assigns to the younger sister a monopoly of beauty, 
wisdom, and sweetness. This regulation dates from 
the era when Cinderella first enlightened the world, 
(which scholars trace to the remotest annals of In- 
dia,) down to the latest novels of Miss Edgworth 
and Sir Walter Scott. Byron makes his wrathful 
Doge accuse the offending senator of having failed, 

**In the respect accorded by mankind 
To youth in woman, and old age in man.” 


Either it is written in the laws of fate that man 
shall be always in the wrong, or the genius of cen- 
sure is an insatiate fiend that will not be appeased 


by any change in human affairs. In former times, ~ 


as at present, it was the custom of sages to convene 
for the purpose of divining the source 6f ills, and to 
imagine remedies. One memorable day the illus- 
trious band assembled with a becoming exterior 
solemnity, though each learned brain was agitated 
with perplexity and doubt; suddenly the darkness 
was dissipated, a light, as though from heaven, re- 
vealed to the whole convention the audacious agent 
of disease—it was the corset!—or rather its great 


progenitor, the stays. Fired with the discovery, “a ) 


rose and with one voice denounced the crimes of 


man—from the creation man’s ceaseless torment, the e 


source of all his sin and sorrow! They eloquently 
described how not alone by compression, but ¢iroagh _ 


deeds of ascetic abstinence, unknown to saints and’ © 


heroes, these conspirators against human health and 
happiness, strove to reduce their tender frames to 
the false standard of fashionable taste; then in mourn- 
ful strains they told of the sad inheritance of disease 
and premature death, bequeathed to future genera- 
tions. The moral satirists of the day caught the 
eloquent notes, and many a volume teemed with 
tales of female folly and perversity. But mark the 
change! Whatis now the female vice by medical cen- 
sors condemned, by essay writers ridiculed? Is it not 
reckless gluttony, which no monition restrains, no 
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©” posers After the line, “ Who is the king of glory?” 


_ her with her cold and ceremonious manners, he con- 


_ lives of those who delightin it. It softens the harsh 


_ influence is frequently apparent, in divesting them 


of having visited the practising meeting of tne Put- 


... Mayo’s School Room, in Arch above Sixth street, 


which will not be speedily erased. It is called 


_ is twice repeated with the same rest. The answer, 
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‘PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
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warning predictions of protracted malady and loss 
of beauty reforms? Truly may women apply to 
themselves the adage—“ were lions painters.” 

. E. P. 


Translated from the French for the Philadelphia Album. 

Monsieur de B—— is always in love with his 
wife, who does not, to its full extent, reciprocate 
this tender sentiment. One day, after reproaching 


jured her to tutoyer—{thee and thou him)—very 
well, replied Madame B——, go thou, then. 


Madame de ——, a coquette of fifty years, had the 
other day a dispute with the Marquis de G—, 
which was sustained with great violence on her part. 
‘¢ Calm yourself,” said the marquis, ‘‘ I defy you to 
inflict on me the severest of all injuries, you cannot 
call me an old woman.” E. P. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
VOCAL MUSIC. 

‘Mr. Editor:—There is perhaps no recreation or 
pursuit among the variety which claim the attention 
of the younger portion of society, which so well re- 
pays the time spent in the acquirement, and which 
affords so much satisfaction in the possession, as the 
science of Music. The possession of a knowledge 
of the rudiments will enable almost every one to 
command a most delightful recreation at all leisure 
times. The objection which arises with some on 
account of a harsh and discordant voice, and a defi- 
ciency in the ear, will, by constant practice, soon 
cease to be formidable. 

I am pleased, sir, to observe that very many young 
ladies and gentlemen are aware of this fact. The 
numerous societies which exist in our city and liber- 
ties, devoted to improvement in Sacred Music, and 
the decided encouragement they meet, show point- 
edly their utility. Those who are the most frequent 
in attendance, appear the most highly to appreciate 
their advantages. 

Music is the gift of heaven. We ought to prize 
it from this consideration, abstract from all others. 
But it is pleasing and profitable, and we ought to 
cultivate it for its intrinsic value. 

Music has a powerful influence over the habits and 


dispositions of some, and manifestly operates on the 
passions of others. On young men in particular, its 


of the irascibility so frequently displayed, and ren- 
dering their deportment more courteous and pleas- 
ing. 

I have been led to these reflections in consequence 


LapELrata Harmonic Association, held at Mr. 


on Thursday evening, the 25th ult. A friend, who 
is a member, solicited me to accompany him, giving 
me, however, first to understand, that the members 
made no pretensions to superiority in the perform- 
ance of their pieces, but assembled solely to improve 
themselves in the delightful science. 

- Notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, I 
found a respectable number of the members, both 
male and female, already present. ‘They commenced 
singing, under the direction of Mr. D. Williams, 
leader from Dyer’s Selection of Psalm and Hymn 
Tunes. After a short intermission, a book of An- 
théms and Select Pieces, compiled by the same 
author, was used. Several of the best pieces were 
performed with much energy and spirit. One An- 
them, in particular, made an impression on my 


**Chigshunt,” and was written by an eminent com- 
there is half'a bar’s rest, when the word ** Who?” 


“The Lord our God,” &c., coming in with the 
parts full, had a most brilliant effect. The beautiful 
solo in this piece was admirably performed by one 
of the female members. 

_ The whole performance was excellent. Indeed 
I scarcely recollect of ever having spent an evening 
more agreeably. The members appear to enjoy 
themselves highly in thus spending an evening every 
week. 

‘The Harmoyic AssocraTion was 


proving the members in vocal music. A small sum 


is paid by each to defray the expense of a Leader, 
Room, &c. The appearance and behaviour of the 
members is highly respectable, and their perform- 
ances, during the evening which I was present, were 
creditable to their musical abilities. The institution, 
I am informed, is in a very flourishing condition. 

A Lover or Sacrep Music. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpay, DecemBeER 4, 1830. 


We shall find space for ‘‘ Rutgersensis” in our 
next.: Romeo shall also be given in our next. 


It is stated in the Boston Palladium that the num- 
ber of committals in that city, during the ten months 
of the present year, ending with October 31, will 
not vary much from a thousand, and that a majority 
of these were for debts or costs of court of from two 
dollars and a half to twenty dollars! 

We trust that this subject will meet the prompt 
attention of our legislature at the ensuing session. 
We are certain if the votes of the whole state could 
be polled, in relation to imprisonment for debt, that 
two-thirds of them would be in favour of abolishing 
the present law. It is imperative therefore on those 
who have the wishes of the people at heart, and are 
deputed as their representatives in the formation of 
laws, to enact such as will tend to the public good,and 
to abrogate such as are generally esteemed onerous. 
The facts that have already been given to the public, 
in relation to these matters, show in the fullest and 
clearest manner, that the evil complained of is one 
oppressive in its nature and unjust in its operation. 
It is a brutal and revengeful satisfaction on the part 
of the creditor that the body of the debtor can at his 
will be consigned to prison—his fair fame and that 
of his children shadowed thereby, and his family, as 
is often the case, become the victims of penury and 
want. 

We do not invoke mercy for the fraudulent debtor. 
Fraud of every character should be held amenable to 
the strong arm of the law. But we do regret, that 
ina state so remarkable for its just government and 
enlightened philanthropy, a law should exist, that 
places the fraudulent on the same grounds, and sub- 
jects him in nine cases out of ten to the same penal- 
ty, as the honest debtor. If the law authorizing im- 
prisonment for debt were abolished, debt contracted 
and attempted to be evaded through fraud, would 
alone render its contractor liable to imprisonment. 
Crime then would still be held obnoxious to good 
government and the welfare of the community, but 
it would be crime alone that could induce imprison- 
ment—the unfortunate and the honest might still 
pursue an honourable career without being subject 
to an inearceration of body with all its concomitant 
disgrace. We shall take the liberty during the next 
session of the legislature of frequently inviting the 
attention of that body, to this subject, and in the 
meantime submit to their consideration the follow- 
ing excellent law, which was passed at the late ses- 
sion of the Vermont legislature. 

An Act in relation to imprisonment for debt. 


Sect. 1. Jt is hereby enacted by the General As- 
sembly of the Stateof Vermont, That hereafter, when 
any final judgment shall be rendered by any supreme 
or county court, or justice of the peace, on any con- 
tract made or entered into, after the first day of 
January next, the debtor may appear before such 
court, during the same term, in which such judg- 
ment is rendered, or before such justice, within two 
hours after the rendition of such judgment by him, 
and submit himself to be examined on oath, by such 
supreme or county court, or justice, and by the 
ereditor, his agent or attorney, touching the situa- 
tion, circumstances and property of such debtor, 
and if such court or justice shall be of opinion that 
such debtor is entitled to the benefit of the oath, 
named in the second section of this act, the said oath 
shall, by said court or justice, be administered to 
such debtor, and a record thereof be made; and 
in such case, no execution shall issue on said judg- 
ment against the body of such debtor. 

Sect. 2. Jtis hereby enacted—That the 
oath to be administered to such debtors shall be in 
the form following, to wit.—‘*You solemnly, sin- 
cerely and truly swear, (or affirm) without eygsion, 
equivocation or mental reservation, that you have 
not any estate, real or personal, except one cow, one 
swine, or the meat of one swine, ten cords of fire- 
wood, five bushels of grain, twenty bushels of pota- 


formed about two years since for the purpose of im- 


toes, ten sheep and ohe year’s tof said sheep, 


sheep, th the present, or the ensuing winter, 
(the yo be) and such suitable apparel, bed- 

ing, tools and household furniture, as may be ne- 
cessary for upholding life, and such military arms 
and equipments, as it is your duty, by law, to fur- 
nish, in possession, remainder or reversion, to the 
value of twenty dollars in the whole, nor sufficient 
to pay the debt, damages and costs, for which judg- 
ment has been rendered against you, and that you 
have not directly nor indirectly, disposed of all or 
any part of your estate to defraud or deceive any of 
your just creditors.—So help you, God—(or, in case 
of affirmation, ) under the pains and penalties of per- 
sa Passed Nov. 8, 1830. 

NORMAN WILLIAMS, 


Secretary of State. 


Colonel Acartte Murat, who sometime since 
took up his residence in this country, has, since the 
French Revolution, determined to return to Europe. 
Previous to his departure, some of the citizens of 
Tallahassee, in Florida, invited him to participate 
ina public dinner and ball, given him in token of 
their esteem. In his reply to the invitation, Col. 
Murat holds the following language. 


‘Until a few days past, I had not the most distant 
notion that I would ever leave your neighbourhood, 
but events as glorious as unexpected, in my native 
land, compel me to go there to attend to some pri- 
vate business—my present intention is to be back 
among my friends in less than a year—I cannot how- 
ever disguise from myself, that while abroad, such 
events may take place as would render it, for me, an 
imperious duty to quit, for a number of years, my 
quiet and snug place of retirement, and launch again 
on the busy waters of the world. 

The state of Europe in fact is such, that it becomes 
a duty, not only for every Frenchman, but for every 
member of the great republican party of the world— 
of that party which, since the American Revolution 
more particularly, has been contending against every 
kind of oppression, frankly and sincerely to rally round 
and support the present government of France, without 
sere any small difference of opinion, or family 

eelings, to create any disunion, of which the com- 
mon enemy would profit. These, gentlemen, are 
the principles which you know I profess, and which 
I see with unfeigned delight that you approve of. 

_ I donot know that I will be called to act up to 
them, but if that be the case, I hope not to deceive 
your kind expectations.” 


The following piece of satire, in relation to the 
present King of England, is from a New York paper: 


‘As his royal highness was walking in the park, 
the other morning, with his hands behind his back, 
and his mouth open, as is his highness’ custom, there 
happened to come on a shower of rain, upon which 
his highness, with his usual promptness, turned 
round to his secretary Taylor, who was in attend- 
ance, and said, ‘““Taylor, the rain comes into my 
mouth—what shall I do?” To this condescending 
interrogation, Taylor replied, ‘‘Had not your high- 
ness better shut it?” Upon which his highness, 
with that energy and decision which characterize his 
minutest actions, immediately shut his mouth, and 
no more rain found admittance during the remainder 
of the walk!!” 


Professor Drake, of Jefferson College, on the 
morning of Sunday last delivered a lecture in the 
hall of that institution upon intemperance, which 
has been mentioned to us as an effort of signal elo- 
quence and ability. We learn that it is the inten- 
tion of this gentleman to deliver a lecture of a moral 
and useful character, to the students, their friends, 
and any other portion of the public who may feel 
disposed to attend, every Sunday morning. Sucha 
measure cannot but prove creditable to the professor, 
and useful to the students of the college. 


The consecration of the Rev. Bensamin T. On- 
pERponK, D. D. as Bishop of the diocese of New 
York, took place in St. John’s Chapel, on Friday, the 
26th ult. Notwithstanding the celebration, says the 
Commercial Advertiser, “ which attracted the atten- 
tion of the great majority of the citizens, the Chapel 
was filled with an attentive audience, deeply interest- 
ed in the solemnity. The Bishops present, were 
White, Brownell, and Onderdonk. The pews in 
the body of the chapel. were filled with the elergy 
and vestrymen of the different churches. The morn- 
ing service was read by the Rev. Drs. Lyell and Mil- 
nor. An impressive and excellent discourse on the 
nature of the Episcopal office, was pronounced by 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop Brownell. The consecration 
then took place. The services concluded at about 8 
o’clock.” 


We yesterday received a volume entitled the 


| ‘*Hrauxs or Homer,” translated from the original 


and forage sufficient for the keeping of your cow and | Greek, with notes critical and explanatory, by Co. 


— 


lumbus C. Conwell, M.D. This is the production 
of a young physician of this city, a man of genius 
and a scholar, and deserves a more detailed notice 
than we are able to afford it at present. It is dedi- 
cated to Joseph M. Bonaparte, Count de Survilliers, 

We have also received the ‘‘ History or Sours 
America,” by William Grimshaw, Esq. author of 
a History of the United States, &c. From the repu- 
tation which Mr. Grimshaw has acquired by his 
former histories, we have no doubt but his present 
work on South America will prove a valuable acces. 
sion to the school books of the day. 


Tar Comic AnNvat.—This is one of the most 
Fin-ished productions, over which we have laughed 


for some time. Some of the wit, however, although 


strained, is not the clearer on that account. The 
Water Drinker, the Day after the Wedding, and 
Kicking the Bucket are full of humour. Besides 
the envelope, a portion of which is enveloped in 
smoke, the work embraces several engravings done 
in Johnson’s most inimitable manner. Among these, 


Moving Day in New York, Kicking the Bucket, the 
Water Drinker, the Fate of Genius, and the Demon 
of the Distillery are particularly worthy of notice. 
We insert one of the most amusing stories in our 


first page, and have only room for the following ex- 
tract from an article, entitled, ‘‘ Thanksgiving:”— 


Mr. Oilynose, having taken a glass of bitters be- 
fore dinner, was so intent on satisfying his own 
appetite, that ane Ball was left unprovided for, 
and, like the fellow in the cook’s shop, was glad to 
feed on the flavour of the savoury viands about him. 

‘**Dinah!” bawled out the hungry gentleman, 
‘*¢ bring me some porter.” 

Dinah shortly appeared with four or five bottles, 
But, just as she came within hitting distance of the 
old girl, one of the corks, feeling a little restless, 
jumped out, when about a pint of porter whizzed, 
like water from an engine pipe, against the rosy face 
of Mistress Dorothy Snorks, which so astounded 
the lady, that she lost her centre of gravity, and 
tumbling against her darling boy, pitched him head 
over heels into the lap of Miss Tantaug. At this 
moment, when confusion seemed worse confounded, 
little Joel, having swallowed a piece of hot pudding, 
began to scream violently, and whether from over- 
exerting himself or not, had what is not called the 
**dry heaves,” as the table-cloth testified, and the 
washer-woman asserted some time after. There was 
a pretty scene for Hogarth. In fact, the humours 
of a real Yankee Thanksgiving dinner were never 
more whimsically set forth. But where is Simon, 
the waiter? Just emerging from the kitchen with a 
] dish of gravy, he entered the dining-room, 
looking like a measly pig, and vociferated as loud 
as thunder, through a key-hole, ‘Is there nobody 
that wants no more se?” 

It would be an endless task to attempt a diseus- 
sion of the dinner table, and the conversation which 
the hilarity of the occasion produced. Mr. Oilynose 
fell fast asleep over his fourth bottle, the females 
retired to take a snoose, and the children had their 
bellies greased, and were in this condition laid be- 
fore the fire to stretch. ‘That night Mr. O. dreamt 
that a rhinoceros was standing on his stomach, and 
with frightful screams awoke, to the music of his 
partner’s slumbers. 


Loxnon we believe, is 
the oldest of the British annuals; and it is no com- 
mon praise to say, that the fine racy spirit which 
characterized its debut in the republic of letters, has 
since been vigorously maintained, and yearly im- 
proved. In this country Ackerman’s Forget-Me- 
Not possesses something of such a charmed name 
as Blackwood or New Monthly; one may almost rely 
upon seeing a good thing when it is announced.— 
The embellishments of the Forget-Me-Not this 
year, are, in the main, very excellent. The deep 
genius of Martin, has furnished in the picture of 
“Esther” a most sublime frontispiece, while the 
** Boa Ghant,” ‘‘Benares,” and a ‘‘Scene in Italy,” 
present equal attractions. The contributions to the 
present volume are passing excellent. Among others, 
we notice articles from Bailey, Chorley, Thos. Hood, 
the insatiable side-shaker and punster, Bowring, 
Stone, Malcolm, The Ettrick Shepherd, Miss Lan- 
don, &e. ‘* The Grave of the Indian King,” by a 
gifted contemporary in New York, the senior Editor 
of the Commercial Advertiser, is worthy of all com- 
mendation. ‘*The Haunted Hogshead,” if it was 
told by an Englishman, evinces in the author the 
possession of a very observant eye, and hearing ear. 
The various tales are exceedingly well told, and the 
poetry is deserving of the same praise. The article 
by Miss Landon, is very feeling and beautiful; and 
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possesses more life and polish than of late have cha- 
racterized her effusions. She has but one subject— 
the tender passion; and on this she has almost wasted 
her ** heart and brain.” On the whole, the Forget- 
Me-Not does credit to the discrimination and taste 
of the Editor, Mr. Shoberl, and to the liberality of 
the publisher, who promises greater improvements 
in the next volume, when it will appear in rich crim- 
son silk. We may add, the ‘‘Haunted Hogshead,” 
and the “Indian King,” are widely copied, and ap- 
plauded, evineing, on the part of our reading public, 
that such subjects, whether of trans or cis-atlantic 
origin, are highly acceptable. 


Tae Water Witcu on THE SKIMMER OF THE 
Szas.—-We have perused Cooper’s forthcoming 
novel of this name. It is a tale of thrilling interest, 
bearing a strong family likeness to the Red Rover, 
but is superior to that admirable production, in its 
general tone, and the effect it produces upon the feel- 
ings of the reader. We dismiss the characters at 
the close of the work, in much the same state of mind, 
as we part from friends to meet no more, whereas 
we close the Red Rover with feelings similar to 
those awakened by tracing a life of crime, and finally 
witnessing the death of the criminal. The charac- 
ters in the Water Witch are represented as being as 
free from crime as ordinary mortals; their greatest 
offence is the infringement of the revenue laws 
throughout the world. They are free from acts of 
violence and piracy, and the harshest epithet that 
can be applied to them is, that they are ‘‘ dealers in 
the contraband.” 

The plot of the Water Witch is exceedingly sim- 
ple, better connected than is usual with this author, 
highly dramatic, and a mystery is thrown over it, 


which in an early stage, excites the curiosity of the 


reader, and is not developed until the close of the 
work. His sea scenes are masterly. The chase of 
the Water Witch by the Coquette, displays to ad- 
vantage the author’s fine talent for nautical descrip- 
tion; the sea fight is a graphic picture, and the es- 
cape from the burning ship, with the subsequent ad- 
ventures on the raft, is among the most thrilling and 
powerful descriptions to be found in the writings of 
Cooper. Indeed, there are most. striking features 
in the last volume than are to be found in the same 
number of pages of either of his preceding tales. 

The characters are few, but well contrasted. Tom 
Tiler is finely drawn, and ably supported through- 
out. The fanciful Seadrift, seizes strong hold of 
the attention, and is among the most agreeable of 
the anthor’s numerous progeny. Alderman Van 
Bevezont is excellent company, and talks a great 
deal; the lumbering Patroon of Kinderhook might 
also be agreeable, but he is too taciturn. We confi- 
dently assure the novel reader that he may expecta 
rich treat in the Water Witch. 

We learn that this interesting production has al- 
ready been dramatized by a gentleman of this city, 
who has already acquired an enviable reputation as 
a dramatic writer. It will be produced in a few 
days at the Chesnut street theatre, and to judge 
from the hasty perusal we have given one or two 
scenes, will prove one of the most attractive pieces 
that has ever been presented on American boards. 

Tus Harpers of New York announce as in 
‘press, ‘Full annals of the revolution in France, in 
1830, with memoirs, narratives, &c. from the Eng- 
lish edition; together with a particular account of the 
celebration in the city of New York, on the 25th 
November, containing the Oration, Odes, and Ad- 
dresses, prepared for that occasion.” The enter- 
prise of these astonishing booRsellers, deserves to 


be properly appreciated by the public. 


A pamphlet has been published in New York en- 
tittled ** The Great Week in Paris.” Itis the pro- 
duction of Charles S. Cochrane, a captain in the 
Royal Navy, who was an eye-witness of all the 
events of the memorable week which ensued upon 
the atrocious attempt to put down by force the liber- 


ty of the press. 


Prize Comepvy.—We learn from the New York 
Mercantile Advertiser of Monday, that the Literary 
Committee appointed by Mr. Hackett, to select the 
best Comedy in three acts, for which he offered last 
spring, a premium of three hundred ollars, met on 


/ 
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Saturday, and unanimously awarded the prize to 
‘The Lion of the West, or a Trip to Washington,” 
the production of James K. Paulding, Esq. The 
committee consisted of the following gentlemen— 
Messrs. F. G. Halleck, Wm. C. Bryant, James G. 
Brooks, James Lawson, Prosper M. Wetmore, and 
Wm. Leggett. 


THEaTRicaL.—Miss Clara Fisher, who has had 
an engagement at the Arch Street Theatre, took a 
benefit at that establishment, on Monday evening 
last. The house was well attended notwithstanding 
it rained during the whole evening. Mrs. Austin and 
Mr. Thorne are engaged at this establishment; also 
Master Burke, who has arrived in this country, and 
been highly successful at New York. He plays 
equally well in tragedy and comedy, and is a profi- 
cient on the violin. 

Mrs. Duff took a benefit at the Chesnut Street 
Theatre, on Monday evening last. The house was 
not so full as we could have wished. Mr. Booth 
will appear at this establishment in the course of the 
ensuing week. Before he leaves the city it is under- 
stood he will appear in the tragedy of Sertorius, 
by David Paul Brown, Esq. Hackett is also en- 
gaged at this establishment, and will possibly, in the 
course of the engagement, bring forward his new 
prize comedy. It will no doubt prove successful. 


SELECTIONS. 


LIFE OF MOHAMMED. 


We have been politely favoured with the tenth vo- 
lume of ‘* The Family Library,” published regular- 
ly, by the Messrs. Harper, at New York. The 
popularity of this series is well merited. ‘They pre- 
sent in a compendious and convenient form, well 
written histories of popular men, kingdoms, sciences, 
&e., arranged and edited by able writers, and drawn 
entirely from the most correct and accredited autho- 
rities. It is, as it professes to be, a Family Library, 
from which, at little expense, and without much la- 
bour, a household may prepare themselves for a 
consideration of those elementary subjects of educa- 
tion and society, without a due acquaintance with 
which, neither man or woman has claim to be well 
bred, or take their proper place among those with 
whom they abide. The number before us contains 
a life, Ny the Rev. George Bush, an English clergy- 
man, of reputable talents, of the notorious—or to 
adopt the more common, and less proper phrase— 
the celebrated impostor, Mohammed. Of this work, 
our limits preclude any regularreview. A brief no- 
tice of its prominent features is all that we can afiord, 
trusting, as we do, that it will find its way into the 
hands of readers generally, who will thus supply all 
the deficiencies of a notice so very imperfect as the 
one before them. 

When we consider the various inducements held 
out by Mohammed to those who should adopt the 
religion which he brought, we must cease to wonder 
at the vastness of the speed which it made, and the 
number of proselytes which he won to embrace it. 
His heaven teemed with women and wine, and his 
earthly career inculeated the doctrines of war and ex- 
termination by the sword, and vengeance upon those 
who refused to believe in the divinity of his mission. 
The young obeyed his call, in order to enjoy the 
luxuries, though so far in future, which he held out 
to them—the old, and the worthless, and wicked, to 
revenge themselves in despite, upon those portions 
of the world, the prosperity of which, was at the 
same time mortifying to their pride, and captivating 
to their lust and avarice. ‘The writer of the present 
Life of Mohammed, speaking upon this point, says: 

‘** His promises were chiefly of a blissful paradise 
in another life; and these he studiously aimed to set 
forth in colours best calculated to work upon the 
fancies of a sensitive and sensual race, whose minds, 
in consequence of their national habits, were little 
susceptible of the images of abstract enjoyment. The 
notions of a pure intellectual or spiritual happiness 

rtain to a more cultivated people. The scorching 

veat of those tropical era the aridness of the 
soil, and the consequent lack of a verdant vegetation, 
made it natural to the Arabs, and other oricntal na- 
tions, to conceive of the most exquisite scenes of 
pleasure under the images of rivers of water, cooling 
drinks, flowry gardens, shaded bowers, and luscious 
fruits. The magnificence also of many of the Eastern 
buildings, their temples and palaces, with the sump- 
tuousness of their dresses, the pomp of processions, 
and the splendour of courts, would all tend to mingle 
in their ideas of the highest state of enjoyment an 
abundance of gold, and silver, and ious stones— 
treasures for which the East has famed from 
time immemorial. Mohammed was well aware that 
a plenitude of these visible and palpable attractions, 
to say nothing of grosser sources of pleasure, was an 
indispensable requisite in a heaven suited to the tem- 
perament of his countrymen. Accordingly, he as- 
sures the faithtul, that they shall enter into delectable 
gardens, where the rivers flow, some with water, 
some with wine, some with milk, and some with 
clarified honey; and there will be fountains and purl- 


ing sweams whose pebbles are rubies and emeralds, 


their earth of camphire, their beds of musk, and their 
sides of saffron. In feasting upon the banquets of 
radise, atone time the most delicious fruits shall 
ang dependent from the branches of the trees under 
which their couches are spread, so that they have 
only to reach forth their hands to pluck them; again, 
they shali be served in dishes of gold filled with every 
variety of grateful food, and supplied with wine of 
ambrosial ay But the prophet’s own glowing 
pictures of the joys of his promised paradise will do 
more justice to the subject. ‘They shall repose on 
couches, the linings whereof shall be of thick silk 
interwoven with gold; and the fruit of the two 
dens shall be near at hand to gather. Therein shall 
receive them beautiful damsels, refraining their eyes 
from beholding any besides their spouses, having 
complexions like rubies and pearls. Besides these, 
there shall be two other gardens that shall be dressed 
in eternal verdure. In each of them shall be two 
fountains pouring forth plenty of water. In each of 
them shall be fruits, and palm trees, and pomegra- 
nates. Therein shall be ble and beauteous 
damsels, having fine black eyes, and kept in pavilions 
from public view, who no man shall have dishonour- 
ed betore their predestined spouses, nor any genius.” 
‘They shall dwell in gardens of delight, reposing on 
couches adorned with gold and precious stones; sit- 
ting opposite to one another thereon. Youths, which 
shall continue in their bloom for ever, shall go round 
about to attend them, with goblets and beakers, 
and a cup of flowing wine: their heads shall not ache 
by drinking the same, neither shall their reason be 
disturbed.? ‘Upon them shall be garments of fine 
green silk, and of brocades; and they shall be adorn- 
ed with bracelets of silver, and their Lord shall give 
them to drink of a most pure liquor—a cup of wine 
mixed with the water of Zenjebil, a fountain in pa- 
radise named-Salsabil.’ ‘ But those who believe and 
do that which is right, we shall bring into gardens 
watered by rivers, wherein shall they remain for 
ever, and therein shall they enjoy wives free from all 
infirmities; and we will lead them into perpetual 
abodes.’ ‘For those who fear their Lord will be 
prepared high apaitments in paradise, over which 
shall be other apartments built; and rivers shall run 
beneath them.’ ‘But for the pious is prepared a 
place of bliss: gardens planted with trees and vine- 
yards, and damsels of equal age with themselves, and 
a full cup.’ ” 

Who can wonder that a religion holding forth such 
allurements as these, should become popular with a 
licentious and passionate people. 

The vulgar notion that the possession of a soul or 
a place in the Heaven of the Faithful, was denied by 
Mohammed to the woman, is shown by his biogra- 
pher to be purely erroneous. ‘The passage which 
follows is conclusive as to this particular. 

‘- The reader of the Koran will meet with repeated 
declarations subversive of the vulgar opinion, that 
the religion of Mohammed denies to women the pos- 
session of souls, and excludes the: from all partici- 
pation in the joys ye ate Whatever may have 
been imagined or affirmed on this point by some of 
his more ignorant followers, it is certain that Mo- 
hammed himself thought too highly of women to in- 
culcate any such doctrine, as the following passages 
will evince: *‘ Whoso doeth evil, shall be rewarded 
for it; and shall not find any patron or helper besides 
God; but whoso doeth good works, whether he be 
male or female, and is a true believer, they shall be 
admitted into paradise, and shall not in the least be 
unjustly dealt with.’ ‘ The reward of these shall be 
paradise, gardens of eternal abode, which they shall 
enter, and whosoever shall have acted uprightly, of 
their fathers and their wives, and their posterity; and 
the angels shall go into them by every gate, saying, 
Peace be upon you, because ye have endured with 
patience; how excellent a reward is paradise!’ ” 

Captivating as were the enjoyments promised his 
followers in the pleasures of a future state, the im- 
postor knew too well the nature of the human mind, 
not to feel assured, that to persuasion it was also ne- 
nessary to add a salutary sentiment of fear, in order 
the more readily to enforce obedience to his pre- 
cepts. Accordingly, his hell is a place, in which 
torture and punishment, are characterized by the 
most revolting and terrific images of corporeal suf- 
fering. The waters of the Phicgethon, are of a most 
hideous appearance, and most nauseous and acrimo- 
nious taste. The following passage will afford some 
idea of the nature of the ugly tenements he has pro- 
vided for the non-elect. 


***But for the tran rs is an evil 
receptacle, namely, hell: they shall be cast into the 
same to be burned, and a wretched couch shall it be.’ 
‘And they who believe not shall have ents of 
fire fitted unto them: boiling water shall be poured 
on their heads; the bowels shall be dissolved thereby, 
and also their skins; and they shall be beaten with 
maces of iron. So often as shall endeavour to 
get out of hell, because of the anguish of their tor- 
ments, they shall be d back into the same; and 
their tormentors shall say unto them, Taste ye the | 

in of burning.’ ‘It shall be said unto them, Go ye 
into the punishment which ye denied as a falsehood: 
go ye into the shadow of smoke of hell, which 

l ascend in three columns, and shall not shade 
you from the heat, neither shall it be of service 
against the flame; but it shall cast forth sparks as big 
as towers, resembling yellow camels in order.’ 
‘Hath the news of the overwhelming day of judg- 
ment reached thee? The countenances of some, on 
that day, shall be cast down; labouring and toiling; 
they shall be cast into scorching fire to be boiled: 


they shall have no food but of dry thorns and thistles; 
which shall not fatten, neither they satisfy hun- 
- Is this a better entertainment, or the tree of Al 

accum? How different is the tree of Al Zaccum 
from the abode of Eden! We have planted it for the 
torment of the wicked. It isa tree which issueth 
from the bottom of hell: the fruit thereof resembleth 
the heads of devils; and the damned shall eat of the 
same, and shall fill their bellies therewith; and then 
shall be given them thereon a mixture of filthy and 
boiling water to drink: afterwards shall they return 
into hell.’ ” 

In the promulgation of his new doctrines, that 
which chiefly disconcerted the prophet, was the re- 
quirement frequently made by his hearers, that he 
would work for them a miracle or two. A demand 
which he very cunningly, but with no little difficulty, 
found means, on all occasions, to evade. He called 
himself a preacher, sent to expound the word en- 
trusted him, and not to conjure miracles; and then, 
again, he stated, that miracles had failed of their in- 
tended effect so frequently in former days, that God 
had determined to make no further use of them, in 
furthering the cause he desired to succeed. Such 
were the excuses by which Mohammed evaded these 
very reasonable demands. When, however, at a later 
period, and at the head of an army, his reply to such 
a request was, that God had sent Moses and Jesus 
with the power of working miracles, and yet men 
would not believe, and therefore, he was now sent 
commissioned to enforce belief by the sword. 


‘* By some of the more credulous of the prophet’s 


followers, there are, it is true, several miracles at- 
tributed to him; as that he clave the moon asunder; 
that trees went forth to meet him; that water flowed 
from between his fingers; that the stone saluted him; 
that a beam groaned at him; that a camel complained 
to him; and that a shoulder of mutton informed him 
of its being poisoned, together with several others. 
But these miracles were never alleged by Moham- 
med himself, nor are they maintained by any respect- 
able Moslem writers.” 


Although the same indulgence had been extended 
by the prophet to the women, in parenting them to 
share with the men, the abodes of blessedness, which 
he promised, yet with all the spleen of a satirist, of 
a more modern period, he does not seem to think it at 
all likely, from their original bias, that many of them 
will be enabled to take advan of their privilege 
in this respect; or he certainly would have been more 
cautious, in canonizing his wife Cadijah—who really 
appears to have been an excellent woman—how he 
uttered a sarcasm like the following, upon the re- 
mainder of the sex. “ Among men,” says he, “ there 
have been many perfect—among women, only roun, 
viz. Cadijah, his wife; Fatima, his daughter; Asia, 
the wife of Pharaoh; and Mary, or Miriam, the sis- 
ter of Moses.” <A very limited number indeed! how 
truly estimated, -we shall not pretend to answer. 

The following is a unique description of the night 
journey which he took ugh the seven heaven 
together with the detailed particulars which occurre 
in this most interesting voyage. It is a dull fiction, 
unrelieved by a single merit of poetry or ingenuity. 

** While the prophet was reposing in his bed, with 
his beloved Ayesha at his side, he was suddenly 
awakened by the angel Gabriel, who stood before 
him with seventy pair of expanded wings, whiter 
than snow and clearer than crystal. The angel in- 
formed him that he had come to conduct him to hea- 


ven, and directed him to mount an animal that stood | 


ready at the door, and which was between the nature 
of an assanda mule, The name of this beast was 
Alborak, signifying in the Arabic tongue, ‘The 
Lightning,’ from his inconceivable swiftness. His 
colour was a milky white. As he had, however, re- 
mained inactive from the time of Christ to that of 
Mohammed—there having been no prophet in the in- 
terval to employ him—he now proved so restless and 
refractory, that Mohammed could not succeed in 
seating himself on his back till he had promised him 
a place in paradise. Pacified by this promise, he 
suffered the prophet quietly to mount, and Gabriel, 
taking the bridle in his hand, conveyed him from 
Mecca to Jerusalem in the twinkling of an eye. 
When he arrived at the latter place, the departed 
rophets and saints came forth to meet and salute 
len and to request an interest in his prayers when 
he came near to the throne of glory. Going out of 
the temple he found a ladder of light woe xed for 
them, and tying Alborak to a rock, he followed Ga- 
briel on the ladder till they reached the first heaven, 
where admittance was readily granted by the porter, 
when told by Gabriel that hiscompanion was no other 
than Mohammed, the — of God. This first 
heaven, he tells us, was all of pure silver, adorned 
with stars hanging from it with chains of gold, each 
of them of the size of a mountain. Here he was met 
by ad id old man, whom the prophet learned 
to be our father Adam, and who uly rejoiced at 
having so distinguished a son. He saw also in this 
heaven innumerable angels in the shape of birds, 
beasts and men; but its crowning wonder was a gi- 
ntie cock, whose head towered Gp to the second 
ven, though at the distance of five hundred days’ 
journey from the first! His wings were large in pro- 
portion, and were decked with carbuncles and pearls; 
and so loud did he crow, whenever the morni 
dawned, that all creatures on earth, except men an 
fairies, heard the tremendous din. The second hea- 
ven was of pure gold, and contained twice as man 
angels as the former. 4 
vast dimensions, that the distance between his eyes 
was equal to the length of thousand days’ 


they shall be given to drink of a boiling fountain: 


journey. Here he met Noah, who the favour 
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of his Thence he proceeded to a third, | exclusion of cattle from one man’s pro to ano-; Miss Turnsole was mightily pleased with the in- ; Whether this be owing to a peculiar conformation of 
where oes ousted by Abraham with the same. ther’s; this ceaseless annoyance is found iin Hel- | genuity of her plan, and she did not long hesitate | the brain, by which their minds are better adapted 


request. Here he found the Angel of Death, with 
an immense table before him, on which he was writ- 
ing the names of the human race as they were born, 


and blotting them out as their allotted number of 


days was completed, when they immediately died. 


At his entrance into the fourth heaven, which was of 


emerald, he was met by Joseph, the son of Jacob. 
In the fifth he beheld his honoured predecessor, 
Moses. In the sixth, which was of carbuncle, he 
found John the Baptist. In the seventh, made of di- 
vine light instead of metals or gems, he saw Jesus 
Christ, whose superior dignity it would seem that 
he acknowledged by requesting an interest in his 
prayers, whereas in every preceding case the per- 
sonages mentioned solicited this favour of him. In 
this heaven the number of angels, which had been 
increasing through every step of his progress, vastly 
exceeded that of all other departments, and among 
them was one who had seventy thousand heads, in 
every head seventy thousand mouths, in every mouth 
seventy thousand tongues, in every tongue seventy 
thousand voices, with which day and night he was 
incessantly employed in praising God!” 

Here we pause. Our limits deny us the pleasure 
of further extracts, or of a longer notice. Enough, 
however, has been said, to afford the reader some 
general idea of this interesting work. 


EASTERN TITLES. 

The following list of names and titles frequently 
occurring in connexion with the affairs of the East, 
together with their etymological import, will not be 
found uninteresting: 

Mouamep, AuMED.—From Haman; praised, high- 
ly celebrated, illustrious, glorious. 

Mostem, Mussutman, Istam, Istamism.—All 
from the same root, Astam; signifying Zo yield up, 
dedicate, consecrate entirely to the service of religion. 

Koran.—From Kara, to read; the reading, le- 
gend, or that which ought to be read. 

Catipa.—A successor; from the Hebrew 
to be changed, to succeed, to pass round in a revolu- 
tion. 

Suttan.—Originally from the Chaldaic Sorray; 
signifying authority, dominion, principality. 

IZIER.—An assistant. 

Havs.— Pilgrimage; Hapvs1, one who makes the 

pilgrimage to Mecca. 

SaRaceN.—Etymology doubtful; supposed to be 
from Sarak, to steal; a plunderer, a robber. 

Hesrma, or Hesna.— The Flight; applied empha- 
tically to Mohammed’s flight from Mecca to Medi- 


na. 

Morti.—The principal head of the Mohammed- 
an religion, and the resolver of all doubtful points 
of the law.—An office of great dignity in the Turk- 
ish empire. . 

Imam.—A kind of priest attached to the mosques, 
whose duty it is occasionally to expound a passage of 

‘the Koran. They, at the same time, oseally follow 
some more lucrative employment. 

Moocrtan.—The Moollahs form what is called 
the Ulema, or body of doctors in theology and ju- 
risprudence, who are entrusted with the guardian- 
ship of the laws of the empire, and from whose num- 
ber the Mufti is chosen. 

Emin.—Lineal descendants of the Prophet him- 
self, distinguished by wearing turbans of deep sea- 
green, the colour peculiar to all the race of Moham- 
med. They have special immunities on the score 
of their descent, and one of them carries the green 
standard of the Prophet when the Grand Seignior 
appears in any public solemnity. 

asus.—The title given to the provincial govern- 

ors. A Pasha is toa province or pashalic, what the 

Sultan is to the empire, except that the judicial pow- 

er is in the hands of the cadis, the provincial magis- 

trates. The tails of a Pasha are the standards which 

he is allowed to carry; one of three tails is one of 

- three standards, which number gives the power of 
life and death. 

Reis Errenn1.—This officer may be termed the 
High Chancellor of the Ottoman empire. He is at 
the head of a class of attorneys which at this time 
contains the best informed men of the nation. 

SeraGiio.—This word is derived from Serai, a 
term of Persian origin, signifying a palace. It is 
tierefore improperly used as synonymous with Ha- 
rem, the apartments of the women. The Seraglio 
is, in strictness of speech, the place where the court 
of the Grand Seignior is held; but it so happens that 
at Constantinople this building includes the imperial 
Harem within its walls. 

Crescent.—The national ensign of the Turks, 
surmounting the domes and minarets attached to 
their mosques, as the Cross does the churches of the 
Roman Catholics in Christian countries. This pe- 
culiar and universal use of the Crescent is said to 
have owed its origin to the fact, that at the time of 
Mohammed’s flight from Mecca to Medina the moon 
was new. Hence the half moon is commemorative 
of that event. , 

Susie Porte.—This title, which is frequently 
applied to the court, cabinet, or executive depart- 
ment of the Ottoman empire, is derived, asthe words 
import, from a lofty arched gateway of splendid con- 
struction, forming the principal entrance to the Se- 
lio or palace. Itis a phrase equivalent to ** Court 

t. James,” ‘* Court of St. Cloud,” &c. 


Travelling in Sweden.—The curse of Swedish tra- 


singbourg to Stockholm; every mile or half mile a 
dead halt to open a gate, and thus the journey, which 
would otherwise be rapid, becomes a tedious length- 
ened route. At the inns, or rather houses of call, 


ter always ready; and, with these exceptions, the tra- 
veller in vain asks for food; they seem to care not if 
you enter or walk on; here is no friendly welcome; 
no servant anxious to see you alight, knowing that it 
will bring grist to his mill; no landlord roaring for 
the chamber-maid, and no officious boots unpacking 
the carriage before you have determined if to stay or 

roceed. No, in Sweden you may stand for hours, 

ooking in vain towards the village for the approach 
of the cattle; and when at last they do make their ap- 
pearance, driven by a little urchin of about ten years 
old, you must use your own harness, you must har- 
ness the horses, and you or your servant must drive; 
the little urchin gets behind the carriage, and is only 
of use to open the eternal gates. ‘The interior of a 
Swedish inn has not much to recommend it. The 
sprinkling the floors with the tops of young firs gives 
at first a very disagreeable perfume to the room; for 
in Sweden, as in Russia, air is a rare article; in sum- 
mer it is excluded because it is hot, and in winter 
because it is cold. The beds were excellent, as beds, 
but we found we were not the only inhabitants; the 
bugs left our skins and our shapes in durability and 
undulations like the back-bone of a pike.—JVew 
Monthly Mag. 


From the New York Constellation. 


SUING FOR BREACHES. 


Miss Tabitha Turnsole has a very ingenious mode 

of making money, which is no other than obtaining 
breaches of marriage promise, and prosecuting for 
the recovery of damages. Her method of doing 
business is this—she acts the coquette to perfection 
—she puts in requisition all her ogles and smiles— 
she employs all the winning wafs with which nature 
and art have endowed her—in short, she leaves no- 
thing untried to conquer the heart of the swain whose 
money she has in view, until having drawn from him 
the offer of his hand, she begins by degrees to cool 
in her affections, and finally treats her lover in so 
heartless a manner, that he abandons her in defence of 
his own happiness, 
This desertion is what she aims at. Having ob- 
tained it, she appears in deep grief, and endeavours 
as well as she can to pineaway in brokenness of heart 
for three or four weeks, when she never fails to bring 
an action for damages—having in each case taken 
especial care during the courtship to have indisputa- 
ble proof of the ecsrage promise. 

It is supposed that she is not altogether without 
advice and encouragement from her parents and 
friends in matters of this kind. And this supposition 
arises from several circumstances. In the first place, 
there is naturally in the heart of woman, we should 
hope, too much maidenly delicacy to make this sort 
of traffic in the affections, and expose the secrets of 
courtship to the world for the vile consideration of 
pecuniary gain. In the second place, Miss Turn- 
sole was too young, in the beginning, to have laid 
schemes for breaches of promise, unaided by wiser 
and more experienced heads. In the third place, 
relations and friends are apt to be very busy in get- 
ting up and pushing forward prosecution in cases of 
this kind, having themselves little feeling for the de- 
licacy of the young lady, and hoping oftentimes, to 
be directly or indirectly benefited by the award of 
damages. 

Miss ‘Tabitha Turnsole had engaged in. several 
preliminary flirtations before she was seventeen. But 
it was not until her eighteenth year, that she enter- 
ed into anything like an effective courtship. The 
preliminaries were merely to test the power of her 
charms, before attempting a bolder experimeft.— 
Her first bona fide lover was a respectable young 
man, with a small property; and it is believed there 
were some small touches of love in the heart of the 
lady towards him; at least she began to encourage his 
advances with some distant idea of accepting his 
hand. But whatever might have been her original 
feelings, they were soon swallowed up in the desire 
of trying her luck at a suit for a breach of promise. 

What first put this idea into her head, and certain- 
ly encouraged it, was the case of her aunt Bridget 
, fener who, after recovering a handsome sum of 
money fora breach of promise, had married another 
handsome sum, and was now living in great splen- 
dour. Miss Tabitha’s lover was not indeed very 
rich, and her conscience and her affections. said nay 
to the suggestions of her avarice. But then on the 
other hand, small gains were not to be despised; and 
as for love and conscience, she solaced herself by 
considering that they were rather obsolete things, 
and not generally entertained in fashionable society. 


But before bringing a suit fora breach of promise, 
it was necessary that such breach should take place. 
Her lover was faithful, and evidently much attached. 
There was no prospect then of a withdrawal on his 
part. And for her to withdraw, would have been 
placing the breach on the wrong side. But it oc- 
curred to her that a middle course might be pursued 
without hazard. She might so manage matters as 
that her lover should be induced to k off the 
match, and yet not be able to cast any tangible blame 
upon her. In that case a suit for damages would be 
sustained, and she might have the pleasure of pock- 


velling is the million of gates which are found for the 


the iaw requires the landlord to have bread and por- | th 


in putting it in execution. Her parents, too, liked 
the thing, for it would save them the expense of 
portioning their daughter in —S She was 
yet young enough to get two or three husbands, and 
e money she would gain by the suit would enable 
her to look higher in the world and make a more 
eligible match than the one in question. Tabitha 
was a smart girl, they said—let her alone for mak- 
ing her fortune. It was not worth while to be 
squeamish about affairs of the heart, to the detri- 
ment of one’s interest, which was to be attended to 
in preference to any concern of false delicacy, _ 

The parents and the daughter thus agreed, Miss 
Tabitha Turnsole did not long hesitate to commence 
the execution of her plan. She be by slow de- 
grees to disengage herself from the heart of her 
lover—to treat him with such little instances of 
vexatious conduct, such slights and irritations, such 
trifling with his feelings, as in time to alienate his 
affections, and make him repent of ever having 
bestowed them so unworthily. The strongest attach- 
ment may be destroyed by a continued series of pet- 
ty offences, perhaps more certainly than by any sin- 

le instance of gross affront or glaring impropriety. 

There was in the conduct of Miss Turnsole no in- 
dividual act to justify a withdrawal on the part of 
her lover; but there were a thousand almost name- 
less instances of trifling and vexatious behaviour, 
which rendered it impossible for him longer to think 
of marrying her with any prospect of happiness. 

The consequence wasas she had calculated. Her 
lover withdrew. She called him a barbarous man 
—a faithless lover—an unfeeling, changeable villain, 
who, after having won the affections of a confiding 
woman, and promised her marriage, had thus base- 
ly deserted her. She wet several handkerchiefs with 
tears, by the help of an onion—she threatened to die, 
and thus wring the heart of her faithless swain. In 
short, she put in requisition all the arts of apparent 

ief, and acted her part so well, that people really 
thought she had been barbarously used, and that she 
would never get over it. 

But they were mistaken in their woman. Miss 
Turnsole dried her eyes by degrees, using every day 
a less and less onion, until at last she wept no more; 
and instead of dying, the next session of the Com- 
mon Pleas beheld her endeavouring to do away the 
remains of her grief by a suit for damages. The 
delicious secrets of courtship were exposed to the 
world; the judge and jury chuckled over them with 
exceeding gout; and a verdict of damages was award- 
ed against the faithless lover, of an amount just equal 
to his whole property, being $2,000. It would have 
been of no use to the broken-hearted plaintiff to pu- 
nish him further, so the Court in its merey dismiss- 
ed him with life, limb, and personal freedom, 

As for Miss Turnsole, the breach in her heart was 
closed by this verdict, and she was ready to com- 
mence operations for procuring new breaches. The 
successful result of her first essay emboldened her to 
fly at larger game. Her next lover wasa man worth 
$5,000. She was not destitute of personal charms, 
and succeeded without difficulty in winning his heart. 
The courtship went on prosperously and lovingly; 
but marriage was thought of only on one side. iss 
Turnsole had other objects in view. The same 
means she employed so successfully to alienate her 
former lover was not forgotten in the present case. 
Another breach was the consequenee; more onions 
were required to draw the necessary quantity of tears; 
another suit was commenced; and as judges and ju- 
rors are usually gallant men, another award of da- 
mages ensued, just sufficient, as in the former case, 
to cover the whole of the recreant lover’s property. 
Thus the breach was also healed. 


Miss Turnsole had now gained $7,000 by her 
suits for breaches. But she was not yet satisfied. 
New operations were commenced for new breaches. 
Her cap was now set for $9,000, the om pro- 
perty of a bachelor of forty. She succeeded also in 
this instance, and the jury punished the hardened old 
fellow by taking all he was worth. 

Thus Miss ‘Turnsole went on from breach to 
breach, bringing an action as often, on an average, as 
once a year, until she had amassed the sum of fift 
thousand dollars. Her last victim was a blind widow- 
er with seven children, whom the court in their mer- 
cy fleshed to the bone, to close the mournful breach 
made in the heart of the tender and affectionate Miss 
Tabitha Turnsole. 


It was the intention of this lady to marry as soon 
as she had made money enough by her prosecution. 
But she never could be satisfied as tothe amount. 
**T am still young enough,” said she, “I will try 
once more, and this the last.” She is now thirty 
years of age, and is still Miss Tabitha Turnsole, 
and is likely to continue so to the end of the chapter; 
for lovers have, some time since, begun to grow shy 
of a heart in which so many enormous breaches have 
been made, and which breaches require so large sums 
of money in the filling up.“ 


BELIEF IN DREAMS. 


A belief in dreams, like a confidence in Jotteries, 
however ofien it may be disappointed, is seldom or 
never shaken. In those congenial minds, where it 
has once taken root, it is scarcely to be affected by 
time or eireumstance. It daily grows and flourishes; 
and instead of being weakened, is strengthened by ad- 
vance of years. 


eting what little money her lover. possessed. 


Females are most apt to put faith in dreams.— 


than those of males to the light growth of things vi- 
sionary; or whether, from the more secluded and 
domestic habits of women, they have more leisure to 
remember and reflect on the thoughts that intrude 
upon their sleeping hours, we not attempt to 
decide. 

We have seen women, whose minds were a con. 
stant scene of delusive hopes and fears, in conse. 
quence of their belief in dreams—buoyed up to day, 
depressed to-morrow, and elevated the day after, ac. 
cording as the visions of the preceding night happen 
to present them with an attractive or forbidding as. 

ect. Such persons, instead of taking life as it eomes, 
instead of waiting for the results of time and the re- 
gular operation of causes, seem to exist as it were in 
fancy, and suffer or enjoy not according to the actual 
state of things, but according to the visionary aspect 
of their a and fears. ‘They may be said to exist 
ina land of dreams; to breathe an atmosphere as un- 
oe as om belief; to be surrounded with im- 
agi forms of joys and griefs, of pleasures and 
as they are, nearly 
the same effects on the mind, as if substantial reali- 
ties. 

The belief in dreams is often strengthened and con- 
firmed by those catch-penny publications, entitled 
dream books. They are resorted to in the morning 
for an interpretation of the sleeping vagaries of the 
preceding night. The most absurd explanations 
are set down as undeniable truth; and an interpreta- 
tion is the more readily believed the further it re- 
cedes from all analogy to the dream itself. 

Mrs. Dozy is a firm believer in dreams, and you 
could not shock her more by questioning her reli- 
gious faith, than by attempting to shake her confidence 
in the visions of the night. Indeed her faith in 
dreams may be said to be operative: and it is no dif- 
ficult matter to guess what have been the employ- 
ments of her mind during her sleeping hours, by the 
appearance of her person during her waking ones, 
Betore leaving her bed in the morning, she con- 
sults her dream book, and if the omens prove fortu- 
nate, she decks herself with becoming neatness and 
propriety; if unlucky,she appears in dishabille all day 
long. A neat headdress follows an auspicious dream; 
buta soiled nightcap, worn through the day,isthe con- 
sequence of one of an opposite nature. Nor are her 
motions and manners less indicative of the character 
of her dreams. If of happy aspect, she is lively and 
talkative, and engages with a good degree of activity 
in her household duties. If of sad tendency, she sits 
moping in the chimney corner, resting her elbows 
on her knees and her chin on her hands, only now 
and then varying her position by a sort of see-saw 
motion of the body, or by the momentary action of 
taking a pinch of snuff, the only comfort she has left 
after a night of disastrous dreams. 

Domestic business is then at a stand. Mr. Dozy and 
the little Dozies have to shift for themselves as they 
can. There is no cooking the day after a bad dream. 
And happy, under existing circumstances, is it for 
Mr. Dozy and all concerned, that there is no cook- 
ing; for were Mrs. Dozy to undertake the delicate 
operation of dressing victuals while she is undressed 
herself and her ee full of monstrous vagaries, ten 
to one she would succeed very ill, and in lieu of the 
appliance of salt might sprinkle her dishes with the 
contents of her snuff-box. 

But there are certain occasions when Mrs. Doz 
is very much troubled how to demean herself, after 
her night’s dreams; as for instance, where she has had 
several on the same night, some of happy and some 
of unlucky omen. In such case her mind is dis- 
tracted with contending joys and sorrows. One would 
suppose the effects of these contradictory dreams 
would neutralize each other. But it is not so; the 
mind of Mrs. Dozy is not so well balanced. Both 
kinds of dreams take their turn to rule, and her spi- 
rits are alternately elevated and depressed aecord- 
ing as she thinks on the one or theother; and cryin 
and laughing, moping and chattering, succeed eac 
other with more than the caprice of an April day. 

Knowing, as Mr. Dozy well does, the effect of 
the sleeping fancies of his better half, he weer | 
adds to his evening devotions a prayer that his wife 


Y | may have happy dreams. And in this he acts the sen- 


sible man as well as the devout christian; for unless 
the dreams of Mrs. Dozy are auspicious, all other 
blessings are to the Dozy family null and void. 

The good lady is more careful of her dreams than 
she is of her china ware, and would consider the least 
break in the connexion of her ——s thoughts a 
greater disaster, then the general crash of china. 
Hence the first time she wakesafter each dream, she 
is very particular to note down in her memory every 
particular of the vision; and is especially careful never 
to turn over in bed until she has thus secured eve 
item, lest by such movement she shonld destroy the 
thread of her dream beyond repair. Many an in- 
teresting dream she avers has been spoilt for want of 
this precaution. 

But, whatever may be the character of the vision, 
whether lucky or unlucky, Mrs. Dozy guards it with 
the same care, that not a particle may be lost. “Oh!” 
said she, ‘* what a terrible dream I had last night! I 
dreamt I saw a man withoutany head. Oh me! how 
gashfully he did look. He tried to speak, poor thing, 
but could’nt for want of a tongue; he only made ter- 
rible mouths.” 

‘Ha, ha, ha! made terrible mouths without any 
head! How could that be?” 

“I don’t knowhow it could be, I’m sure,” returned, 
Mrs. Dozy solemnly—‘but I’m certain of it. And 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


ou may laugh as much as you please—but I know 
whatI know, Ohme! how monstrously I was shock- 
ed. I tried to scream, but could’nt. I’m sure I 
never was 80 frightened in all my life—never. I 
thought I should faint. Some dreadful thing, I dare 
say, 18 going tohappen. I shall die, or my husband 
will, 1’m sure on’t.” 

‘‘True madam, you'll both die, but none the soon- 
er for your dream, I presume, unless you are foolish 
enough to shorten your lives because you happened 
to dream of aman who was shortened of his head. 

«“ Happened to dream!” exclaimed the good woman, 
taking a large pinch of snuff. ‘‘Do you think that 
dreams come by chance? Impossible! they are or- 
dained by heaven to forewarn us of what is to 
come. 

“ Just as much, ma‘am, as you’re ordained to eat 
a hearty a. £2] of plum-cake and cheese just before 
going to bed.” 

“Pilum-cake and cheese! O Lord, what a skip- 
tick you are. Do you think all my dreams are owing 
to plum-cake and cheese?” 

‘¢ Perhaps not to those particular articles. Any 
thing which oppresses the stomach, is apt to disorder 
the brain, and produce unquiet sleep; and this kind 
of sleep it is that causes dreams. Affections origi- 
nating in the mind produce a similar result. If you 
retire to rest with your mind ill at ease, from what- 
ever cause, whether from anger, jealousy or re- 
morse, you will probably experience unpleasant 
dreams. ‘The body and the mind muteally affect 
each other. 2f both were in perfect health—the body 
exempt from all disease and the mind free from 
care, would never dream.” 

‘¢ New who ever heard the like? Sure you can’t 
be serious; you can’t possibly be such a skiptick, as 
to think all dreams are owing to a disordered mind 
or a depressed stomach—to plum-cake and cheese, 
and such fooleries. No, I'll not believe it; no man 
in his senses would advance such heterodoxical here- 
sies. Why, if that were the case, good man alive, 
who would know what’s to happen before the very 
moment it takes place? I could no raore get along 
without my dreams, than I could without an almanac. 
Only think, all my friends might die around me, and 
I never should know it until the moment it happened. 
Yes, and I might die myself without knowing it or 
being a jot the wiser, if it wasn’t for the forewarning 
of my dreams.” 

‘¢Now, Mrs. Dozy, in order to convince you that 
your dreams are no indication of what is to come, 
hut rather have reference to the past than the future 
—I presume theterrible dream you have just related, 
of the man without any head, was suggested by some- 
thing which happened the evening before. Forgive 
my suspicions—but did you or did you not threaten, 
just before retiring to rest, to knock off your hus- 
band’s head, in a Rt ofanger??” 

‘¢ Well, and what if Idid? what right have you to 
question me in this manner? Can’t I knock off my 
husband’s head if I choose without your interference?” 

‘¢ Certainly, ma’am, your husband’s head is your 
own, and” 

‘I’m glad to hear you say so—but I should like to 
know if Fount dream as it pleases heaven, without 
regard to my own conduct?” 

Depend upon it, madam, your own conduct, one 
way or other, will either cause or modify your dreams. 
If you aré temperate in all respects, as well in what 
regards the mind as the body, keeping a clear con- 
science and ‘cultivating a good digestion, you need 
never fear being troubled with dreams.”—Jb. 


MAXIMS FOR THE DECLINE OF LIFE. 

To such of our readers as have passed the meri- 
dian of their days, and who are desirous of prolong- 
ing their lives, health, and happiness for a still long- 
er term, we recommend a close attention to the 
following maxims. They form part of ‘A Code of 
resolutions for declining life,’ drawn up by an old 
physician, The entire code is well deserving of 
careful perusal; but the part which we have thought 
proper to pass over, would ap to belong rather 
to a code of ethics than of health.—The resolutions 
to be adopted by all who are in the decline of life 
are:— 

To endeavour to get the better of the intrusions of 
indolence of mind and of body, those certain harbin- 
gers of enfeebling age. 

Rather to wear out, than to rust out. — 

To rise early; and, as often as possible, to go to 
bed long before midnight. : 4 

Not to nod in company, nor to indulge in repose 
too frequently on the couch by day. 

Not to give up walking, nor’ to ride on horseback 
to fatigue. Experience, and a staid medical author- 
ity, determines from six to ten miles a day. | 
contributes more to the preservation of appetite, an 
re: prolongation of life, than the constant use of the 

cet. . 

Tocontinue the practice of reading, pursued, it is 
to be hoped, for more than half a century, in books 
on all subjects—for variety is the salt of the mind, as 

well as § the spice of life.’ ‘ 

To admit every cheerful ray of sunshine on the 
imagination. 

To try to live within one’s income, be it large or 
small. 

Not to encou romantic hopes or fears. : 

Not to drive aap hope, the sovereign balm of life 
—though it be the greatest of all flatterers. 


Not wilfully to undertake any thing, for the accom- 
plishment of which the mind or body is not sufficient- 


To avoid being jostled too much in the streets— 
being stunned by the noise of the carriages—and not 
to — even by curiosity itself, into a large 
crowd. 

Not to run the race of competition, nor to be in 
another’s way. 

_ To preserve one’s temper on all occasions; and 
hence, never to give up the reins to constitutional 
impatience. 

one cannot be a stoic, in bearing and forbearing 
on every trying occasion, yet to endeavour by every 
means to pull the check string against the moroseness 
of spleen, or the impetuosity of peevishness. Anger 
is a short madness. 

To contrive to have as few unemployed hours as 
possible, that idleness, the mother of vices and of 
crimes, may not pay her visits. To be always doing 
something, and to have something to do. To fill u 
one’s time, and to have a good deal to fill it up wi 
—for time is the material of which life is made. 

Not to indulge too much in the luxury ef the table, 
nor yet to under live the constitution. The gout, 
rheumatism, and dropsy, in the ee of the Spec- 
tator, seems to be hovering over the dishes. Wine, 
the great purveyor of pleasure, offers his service, 
when love takes his leave. It is natural to catch hold 
on every help when the spirits begin to droop; but 
let it be recollected, that while love and wine are 
good cordials, they are not to be forced into common 
use, 

To resolve never to go to bed on afull meal. Ex- 
ercise, a light supper, and a good conscience, are the 
best promoters of a good night’s rest, and the pa- 
rents of undisturbing dreams. 

Not to be enervated by indulgence in tea-drink- 


ing. 

Not to debilitate the mind by new and futile com- 
positions. Like the spider, it may spin itself to 
death. The mind, like the field, must have its fal- 
low season. 

To enjoy rationally the present—not to be made 
too unhappy by reflection on the past, nor to be op- 
pressed by invincible gloom, or ridiculous fears as 
to the future. 

Toresolve more than ever to shun every public 
station, every arduousundertaking. To be satisfied 
with being master of one’s self, one’s habits—now a 
second nature, and one’s time. Determined not to 
solicit, unless cruelly trampled on by fortune, nor 
to live and die in harness of official station, of trade, 
or a profession. 

Not to lose sight, even for a single day, of the 
good and proverbial doctors—Diet, Merryman, and 
Quiet. Resolved to remember, and to recommend, 
towards tranquillity and longevity, the three oral 
maxims of Sir Hans Sloane;—‘never to quarrel with 
one’s self, one’s wife, nor one’s friend.’ 

Not to put one’s self too much in the power of the 
elements, as modified by the sun, the wind, the rain, 
and the night air, 


WARM WEATHER READINGS, 
BY ISRAEL ICICLE, 

What a pity there is not some moral specific, 
that might operate on impure minds like an emetic 
on a foul stomach. 
If the features of the heart could be delineated on 
canvass as correctly asthe lines of the countenance, 
would so many sit for potraits of the former as now 
do for those of the latter? . 
Show me the novel in the composition of which 
love is not a large ingredient, and I will show you 
the book I never read. 
Never attempt to speak while eating—the human 
mouth is too narrow a channel for words to pass up 
and food down, at the same time. 

By too much learning many a man has been made 
a Br oh never one from the want of it. Hence 
some would draw an argument against learning; 
but as well might the advantages of steam be called 
into question, because when raised too high, an ex- 
plosion sometimes takes place. 

The true secret of conversation is to speak right 
on without premeditating words and phrases. First 
thoughts are often the best, and so are first words. 
Fels, upon the table, always set me speculating 
upon their food. Perhaps their last meal was the 
body of a fellow being—the idea always destroys my 
appetite for them. 

eare never so liable to be deceived ourselves as 
when we are attempting to deceive others. Coquettes 
are oftener duped themselves, than they dupe their 
suitors. 

A Dutch dandy smoking a pipe and a pig chew- 
gy, tenes. is an interesting design for a snuff box. 

choolmasters, as they grow old, become dogmat- 
ical and peevish. I know not how to explain this 
unless it is that the relation of master and slave is too 
apt to exist between him and his pupils, 

The fashions form a circle in which the old ones 
are constantly recurringas new. Even the Quakers 
are in fashion a number of times ina century. Would 
it not he well for others to imitate their example in 
standing still, when the difficulty is so great of keep- 
ing up the race? 

A woman always takes occasion to show off her 
handsome points—are her teeth white and regular, 
she laughs frequently—is her foot small, she is addiet- 
ed to short dresses—is her hand pretty, she is fond 
of back-gammon and cards. Art contrives a thousand 
expedients to reveal what nature has made ect, 
while her defective workmanship is carefully con- 
cealed from view. 


but they have produced greater effects than the sword, 

the mitre, or the crown. . 

To become a politician, one must have a limber 

back, a well oiled tongue, and an india rubbber con- 

science, or like an ill-roasted egg, he is damned all 

of one side. j 
_Few things trouble a man more than the loss of his 


THE ORPHAN. 
Translated for the N. Y. American. 

It wasa December night. The ground was co- 
vered with snow; the north wind blew violently, and 
whistled as it passed among the willows that shaded 
the tombs of the cemetery of Passy. George, the 
watchman of the church-yard, was finishing his 
nightly rounds, attended by his faithful Dragon. At 
that moment the moon cast her pale beams on that 
portion of the burial ground appropriated to the poor; 
the watchman thought he perceived a shadow creep- 
ing along the ground; he gave Dragon the accustomed 
signal, and in an instant the animal with a bark 
sprang towards the object; his master followed him, 
and soon found him caressing a young child, who, 
extended on the ground, was endeavouring to dig the 
earth up with his hands. It was Paul,—left an or- 
phan but two days before, and the favourite of Dra- 
gon among all the children of the village; for every 
morning Paul divided his breakfast with him. 
‘*What are you doing there, my boy?” said George. 
Paul raised his head, and wiping two big tears from 
his cheeks, replied, ‘Iam looking for mother.” The 
watchman, affected by the answer, took the child in 
“* arms, and carried him from the mournful 

ace, 
‘ For several days he was carefully watched; but he 
soon stopped crying, and every one thought he had 
got over his sorrow. However, about amonth after, 
during a night still colder than that in which George 
found the orphan at the grave-yard, the watchman 
heard Dragon howling most piteously; he secmed to 
be near the grave. George immediately directed 
his steps towards it, and, by the light of his lantern, 
oa Dragon extended by the lifeless body of 

aul. The orphan had found his mother! The next 
day he was laid by her side. 


NAVAL REMINISCENCES. 

Woman a Mystery.—In the year 1798, when 
his Majesty’s ship Juno was commissioned at Dept- 
ford by the late Captain George Dundas, (brother to 
the late celebrated Serjeant-surgeon to the King,) 
Lieut. S. P. Humphreys, who had just been appoint- 
ed one of the lieutenants of that ship, was one day 
attending the working party on shore at the Dock- 
yard, when a fine-loo ig boy asked to be received 
on board, and if Lieut. H. had not selected any ser- 
vant, he should be happy to fill that station. The 
Lieutenant was at that time in want of a servant; the 
boy ina few days came on board, and was entered 
on the books amongst volunteers of the third class, 
and for some months filled the situation with great 
satisfaction to his master and all on board the Juno. 
At length an accident occurred to poor William, 
which obliged the poor lad to be sent to the hospital- 
ship at Sheerness; a splinter from the ladder of one 
of the hatchways had entered one of the ankles, and 
the wound not promising well, the surgeon deemed 
the removal necessary to speedy recovery. Wil- 
liam got well of this misfortune, and was removed 
to the convalescent ship, on board of which were 
some Russian seamen, who had lately recovered 
from a contagious fever: from these men he caught 
the disease, and was sent back to the hospital ship, 
where he died. 

On the bed of death poor William sent for the 
Surgeon, and communicated the following secret:— 
- Vhen you see my master, tell him that I remem- 
bered his kindness to me to the last moment of my 
life,”’ and uncovering the bosom, plainly discovered 
that the sailor boy was a woman! 

The Surgeon, who was afterwards removed to the 
Investigator, came on board the Juno to communi- 
cate these particulars; many officers now living can 
attest the truth of this. Capt. Patrick Campbell was 
at Sheerness at the time; he now commands the 
Britannia, and can vouch for the fact here related. 

Lieut. Humphreys is now an old Post-captain of 
twenty-seven years standing, and declares most so- 
lemnly that he never for a moment suspected the 
cireumstance; he was certainly kind to his servant, 
because the attention and assiduity of the servant 
merited all the master could do in return.— United 
Service Journal. 


Tar AvTsor or of our readers 
as have perused the strong and able productions of 
Bulwer,—Pelham, the Disowned, Paul Clifford,— 
will feel some curiosity to know what kind of man is 
the writer. The following extract will throw some 
light on that point: 

Consent’ for the Albany Daily Advertiser. 

Extract of a letter from Miss L, E. L. 

Mrs. Bulwer is in fi what is called a fine wo- 
man, tall, exquisitely shaped, with a perfect foot and 
ankle. The phrase ‘the midnight darkness of her 
hair” is the poetry of truth as applied to hers; it is 
of that purple black which gives such an idea of rich- 
ness; her complexion is just a rose crushed on ivory; 
and eyes,: large, soft, clear, of the most variable 
hazel; but, beautifal as her face is, in both colour 
and feature, its chief charm is expression. Perhaps 


ly strong. 


_ Pen, ink, and paper, are small things in themselves, | her fascination is even greater than her beauty; ani- 


mated, lively, it is difficult to say whether you are 
most dazzled by her wit or won by her sweetness;— 
such a fairy princess of romance could only be match- 
ed by some preux chevalier, and truly, in appear- 
ance, Mr. Bulwer would do honour even to the court 
of Charle He is very handsome, a superb 
intellectual style; in a state of repose his features 
have a strong expression of melancholy, and his 
mouth—a beautiful one by the by it is, almost as if 
chiselled in coral—has a compression strongly indi- 
cative of pride and decision: but his smile—I never 


saw any thing so fascinating, when he pleases; if one 
could apply ony to the eyes, instead of the ears, 
I should say it was filled with music. He is fair, a 


rofusion of bright curls, slightly but exquisitely 

ormed, with hands and feet of” most aristocratic di- 
minutiveness. ‘To say he is gentlemanly, will give 
you but slight idea of his manner, which is the very 
perfection of the most refined excellence, elegant 
even more from nature than cultivation. I should 
rather think him silent and reserved in general, but 
I have heard him converse until, I must say, the con- 
versation became quite an epoch in my memory: lan- 
guage so fine, thoughts so original and yet so just, 
such information, and in lighter parts, so graceful in 
its wit, so delightful in its expression—in short, one 
of the very few—I myself should say, the only one 
who ever came up to one’s preconceived notion of 
genius, and, for a finishing stroke of interest, theirs 
was a love match, and they seem to be the most at- 
tached as well as the handsomest couple I ever saw. 


From the Boston Transcript. 
TEA IN OLD COLONY TIMES. 


In the history of Dedham we find the following, 

copied from the record of that town. 

arch, 1770. The great distresses produced b 
oppressive revenue acts, the coming over of Briti 
troops, and the laudable example of many towns, in- 
duced the inhabitants to vote, that they will en- 
a the manufactory of such goods as are im- 
ported from Great Britain. ‘That they will not have 
commercial dealings with merchants, whose names 
are posted up inalistamong us. ‘“That asthe duty 
on tea furnishes so large a sum towards the main- 
tenance of innumerable multitudes, from the odious 
commissioner of the customs, down to the dirty in- 
former by him employed, we will use no foreign tea, 
nor permit our families.” A committee is appointed 
to see this vote observed. 

December, 1774. The inhabitants again vote that 
they will not drink any kind of Indian tea, nor suf- 
fer their families, until the coun has redress of 

rievances mentioned in the association agreement. 
A committee of eleven persons was then chosen to 
make inquiry, whether any person is so void of love 
to his country, as to violate these engagements. If 
any were found, the committee was directed to post 
them up as enemies to their country. 

A young man named Nichols, an —— to 
a carpenter, was called upon by one of the leaders 
of the “Tea Party,” in Boston, to go on board the 
ship laden with the obnoxious herb, and assist in its 
destruction. He adopted a disguise, though not so 
complete asthat of many others, shouldered his broad 
axe, and marched on. Arrived on board, his part of 
the task was to cut open the tea chests, as they were 
hoisted up, that the sea water might penetrate the 
leaves, and render them unfit for use when they had 
floated ashore. He did this so faithfully, that the 
substance with which the heart and a part of the blade 
of the axe were blacked, was wore off, and he car- 
ried it home white and polished. The living at this 
time in the town was very poor. Apprentices were 
fed on broth andlight matters of that kind, getting 
the substantial consolation of meat not oftener than 
twice a week. The deprivation of tea was awful to 
bear. Not only old women tattlers, if there were 
such among our mothers, but all classes lamented the 
loss of tea. 

Poor Nichols, whose patriotism did not at that time 
call soloudly as his stomach, filled his breeches 
pockets slyly, and got off unsuspected, because of the 
screen excellently formed by his leather apron.— 
This he dared not carry to his master’s for fear of 
the fervent patriotism of his family; besides, they 
would not be likely to allow, that he needed any bet- 
ter ‘* provant,” as Major Dalghetty called it, than had 
been previously bestowed; but he had one friend, in 
an old lady, the only person to whom he had paid his 
visits, during hisresidence intown. ‘To her he post- 
ed and pulled out his treasure. He knew well how 
it would be received, for he had heard the good dame 

out her lamentations on the evil times, when 
she could get no tea for pleasant drink, nor leaves for 
sweeping the floor. Nichols gave her the tea, and en- 
gaged to help her to drink it, as often as he could 
escape from home in the evening. He moreover in- 
formed her that a part of one of the chests, that he 
had split fairly in two, sailed off, as he took good 
care to observe, “right eend up,” and made for the 
Chelsea shore. ‘* Well, Daniel,” said the old lady, 
‘there is a pillow case; now do you go, as soon as ever 
you can, right down to the beach, and see if you can 
get it full, because it’s a great sin it should be wast- 
ed.” Away went Daniel, and when any one asked 
him what he had got on his return, he said a bag of 
meal. Many a night after this did he and the old la- 
oy make a genuine cup of tea over a chafing-dish in 

e t, in spite of the votes of the good people of 
the land. Mr. Nichols afterwards entered into the 
service of his couutry, and was captain of artificers. 
He now lives, and enjoys himself in telling the story 


| of the tea. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Z114.—This is the name of a narrative poem in 
three cantos, just published in a thin octavo volume, 
bearing the imprint of Messrs. G. & C. & H. Carvill. 
The name of the author is not given. The poem is 
written in the heroic measure, the versification is for 
the most part smooth, the rhymes accurate, and there 
s of considerable beauty.— 
Theeffusion, however, is not characterized by agreat 
degree of originality, and, indeed, the author—per- 
haps from amiable diffidence in his own powers of 

leasin 8 not scrupled, now and then, to avail 

imself of the thoughts, and sometimes even of the 
lan of Lord Byron, which, to own a truth, loses 
none of its beauty from comparison with the text 
into which itis introduced. We quote as a fair spe- 
cimen of the work, the opening staaza, in which the 
reader may, perhaps, detect a slight resemblance to 
some of the lines in the pirate song with which the 


*Corsair commences: 


‘Swift o’er the Tyrrhene deep with graceful ease, 
Bounding the conscious mistress of the seas, 

‘A light xebecque the joyous zephyr courts, 

Her sylph-like form in his embraces sports, 

And wins her way upon the dark blue wave, 

As if its terrors *twere delight to brave! 

Oh! who hath been upon the waters wide, 

Riding triumphant o’er their restless tide, 

And fancied not it were a thing of life 

That dared thus sport with all their fearful strife— 
Thus toy, as on its wave-quelled course it springs, 
With mountain surges as familiar things.” 


What the author means by the epithet ‘‘ wave- 
quelled,” we confess we do not exactly understand, 
and a rigid critic might perhaps object to the bold- 
ness of the figure which calls a vessel ‘* the conscious 
mistress of the seas.” It is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish between invention and memory, and the au- 
thor of Zilia appears to have often experienced this 
perplexity. He probably had a confused recollec- 
tion of the annexed couplets from Lord Byron’s Cor- 
sair in his mind when he penned the lines italicised 
above. 

‘¢ Oh, who can tell—save he whose soul hath tried, 
And danced in triumph o’er the waters wide, 
The exulting sense,” &c. 
And again— 
‘** She walks the waters like a thing of life, 
Aad seems to dare the elements to strife.” 
M. Y. Ev. Post. 


Tae Mourperenrs or Mr. Wurre,—But one more 
scene remains to be acted in the ** Salem Tragedy,” 
as it is called, which undoubtedly is one of the most 
awful that ever was unfolded in this or any other 
country. We need not recapitulate the circumstan- 
ces, for they are already known, in the general, to 
every man, woman and child, from Maine to Louis- 


jana. ‘The result, however, affords another illustra- 


_ tion of the almost unvarying certainty with which 


the avenger of blood pursues his victim. Here was 
a knot of young men, possessing unquestionable 
shrewdness, yet unable with all their contrivances, 
to elude the hand of justice. Richard Crowninshield 
became his own executioner, in the dark recesses of 
a prison; John Francis Knapp has suffered the penal- 
y of his crime on the gallows; Joseph Jenkins Knapp 

s now under sentence of death. When the last 
named individual shall have been cut off from life, 
the vengeance of the law will be satisfied. But who 
can comprehend the agonized emotions of parents 
and friends, in seeing of their kindred thus ig- 
nominiously terminating their earthly existence, and 
for such a cause! Mr. Webster, in concluding his 

lea on behalf of the State, in the case of Joseph Jen- 
kin Knapp, expressed himself to the following ef- 
fect: 

When you, and I, and all of us, shall have ended 
our earthly existence, it will forever remain a 
strange, a surprising, and astonishing event, that in 
this age, so enlightened, and in this country, so 
civilized, in the midst of society se refined, and in a 
family so respectable, a man could be found so reck- 
less.of life, so utterly regardless of the laws of God 
and man, so insensible to the dreadful consequences 
of crime, as to go deliberately to work and plan and 
procure the murder of an aged and venerable and 
unoffending man—and all for what? For mere pieces 
of silver—all merely to come earlier into possession 
of property—or into possession of that which he 
could not possess but through blood! Gentlemen, 
it becomes us to entertain a strong compassion for 
the preg 2 individual before you—But it is for his 
internal rather than his-external condition that your 

ity is to be extended to him. It is his greatest mis- 
ortune to be what he is, and not to be where he is. 
Nothing can better him for time or eternity, but to 
be brought to a due sense of the scene before him. 
We wish him well—But we are to look at his vio- 
lation of the laws of God and man—his crimes are 
at—his acts have been enormous—perfidy to the 
vernment has been added to the eatalogue already 
black as ink. It is not the least horrible part of this 
horrible transaction, that his confessions contain no 
evidence of repentance. There is not one bright 
spot to be discerned in his destiny, and if it shall not 
be illuminated even by a ray of penitence, it will be 
dreadful—dreadful—dreadful—all black. 

The Sailor and the Bank Note.—At the Old Bai- 
ley, Denis Mahoney was indicted for stealing a 5/. 
Bank of England note from the person of William 


_ ‘Wallis, a regular jack tar, who stated that on the 


16th of July——— 


The Common Sergeant (interrupting him); You 

lost your money? 
itness: Lose it? NotI. It was taken from me, 

but I recaptured it. 

The Common Sergeant: The prisoner was a ship- 
mate of your’s, I suppose? 

Witness: He a shipmate! He is a land lubber. 

The Common Sergeant: Well, tell us what hap- 
pened to you. 

Witness: I was going along the Commercial road, 
when I was hailed by a coach, in which that chap 
and his wife were Vagew to the prisoner). Well, 
we were going to the East India k-gate, when 
the coach stopped, and a female got in at the lar- 
board side, and presently arter she faints away. I 
opens the coach door to give her some air, and then 
I feels the prisoner’s wife put her hand in my lar- 
board pocket and take out my mony She saw that 
I twigged her, so she gave itto her husband. “Hol- 
lo,’ says I, ‘pirates on board!’ sol grapples with 
him, and then I sees the note on the seat of the 
coach, and takes it up and claps it in my pocket, and 
then I sung out for help, and gave the prisoner in 


The Common Sergeant directed the jury to ac- 
quit the prisoner, there being no proof that he ever 
had possession of the note. He was acquitted ac- 
cordingly. 

Prosecutor: I say, who’s to have the note? 

Common Sergeant: Youare. 

Prosecutor: Thank you. 

The Court were convulsed with laughter during 
the time the prosecutor was giving in his evidence. 


London paper. 
SELECT POETRY. 


From the Gem, 
THE FALLEN CHIEF.—sby mrs. norton. 


Wearily the homeward troops are mareliing on their 


way, 

And mourifully each warrior brow to earth is bent 
to-day. 

Mournfully; though the day be theirs—though vic- 
tory be won; 

For the gallant Chief lies cold and stiff, whose spirit 
led them on. 

The arm of strength is powerless—the eyes have 
closed in pain— 

The fearless voice they all obey’d, shall never cheer 
again. 

How should their heart’s fervour swell? their proud 
shouts rend the sky? 

Without the triumph on Ais brow they feel no victo- 


ry: 
The fire that roused to “do or die,” is burning faint 
and dim; 
He fought and bled for Freedom—they only fought 
for him. 


Beside the warrior’s rested bier a form is seen to 
kneel. 

With pallid cheek and wild bright eyes, that unto 
Heaven appeal. | 

Oh! when his burning eloquence her ardent soul in- 
spired, 

But we what recks she of the day? of tyranny o’cr- 
thrown? 

What recks she that the land is free, where she must 
dwell alone? 

‘¢ Victory! Victory!” To whom? Alas! what boots 
it now 

When death’s eternal shadow clouds that varily- 
laurelled brow? 

Her languid hints are cold and faint, her heavy eyes 
are dim; 

He lived and died for freedom—she only lived for 
him! 

But, Oh! upon this weary earth, what shall their 
portion be, 

Who, when his proud voice cheered them on, could 
have the heart to flee? 

Far, far away from all they loved, their cold remains 
shall rest, 

A foreign soil the only turf that shades each recre- 
ant breast. 

Where their home fires are blazing high, the weed 
shall grow instead; 

Their banners, foes shall trample down, their wives 
shall strangers wed; 

And even in the battle-field, as one by one departs; 

Chill fears shall tremble in their souls, and shake 
their sinking hearts; 

A weight as if of iron chains, shall clog each coward 
limb; 

Freedom forsook their standard, when they deserted 
him. 


From the Boston Centinel. 
THE ACTRESS. 


Loud rang the deaf’ning plaudit—there she stood 
‘¢ Joying” in her magnificence—her eye 

Lit with a haughty splendour, and her brow 
Beaming with conscious intellect. That form, 
That look, that mind placed in another sphere 
Had raised contention on the thrones of Kings. 
Loud the deaf’ning plaudit—there she stood, 
Her red lips slightly parted, and there came 
Sweet breathings through those portals. Oh! she was 
Too proud a thing to walk this servile earth, 

Too beautiful for this world’s gazing on. 


And jealousy had marred with lying breath 


Out from the lips of envy perjured tales 
That spoke of worthlessness—and poisoned words 
Had sunk upon her brain—she pondered them; 
And even when the voice of praise was loud 
As now it was, it brought no healing balm 
Upon its breath—the world was lone and dark 
And desolate and false—she loathed the chain 
That bowed her down in spirit, and she 
Mournful and broken-hearted,—faint and sick. 
She was too proud to show it—nay, the flame 
That burned consumingly within, but lent 
A richer crimson to her burning cheek, 
A dazzling lustre to her full blue eye, 
And pride and majesty to every loo 
And ev’ry motion. 

?T was the 
Of a deep eg ee she had played 
Her part with fearful energy—for truth 
Spoke from her burning lips, and the despair 
Of fiction in her living earnestness 
Grew real; and man praised and woman wept, 
Unconscious that the bitter, burning drops 
Fell at the words of real misery. 
Long rang the plaudit—she had played her part 
Bravely—the mimic scene was near its close. 
And when with deep solemnity she raised 
The chalice to her lips, each gazer on 
Felt his heart beating and his eye grow wild 
With wonder at the fearfulness of truth: 
And almost saw the pulse of that bright lip 
Beating upon the poison’d goblet’s rim. 
Long rang the plaudit—she has dropp’d to earth— 
The golden cup flung, drained to parching, by. 
Her marble forehead leaned upon her hand, 
Reposing with a leaden weight—the curls 
Fell unrestrained and motionless about 
hand—the fearful neve came 

e glazing eye—the pale and quivering tip, 
The throbbing with pul, 
The quick decay, the groan, the heavy fall— 
All—all are past. Why crowd her comrades so 


About the fallen figure? There was one, 
An aged woman, ‘bent above the form— 


A heart was breaking in that moistened eye, 
Sadly she gazed upon the fallen one. 

She placed her trembling hand upon the heart, 

No pulse beat there—the lip was damp and wet— 
Wet with a deadly poison. Death was ee > 


[From the Youth’s Keepsake for 1831.] 


TIRED OF PLAY. 
Tired of play! Tired of play! 
What hast thou done this livelong day? 
The birds are hush’d and so is the bee, 
The sun is creeping up steeple and tree, 
The doves have flown to the sheltering caves, 
And the nests are dark with the drooping leaves, 
Twilight gathers and day is done— 
How hast thou spent it, beautiful one? 


Playing! But what hast thou done beside, 
To tell thy mother at eventide? 

What promise of morn is left unbroken? 
What kind word to thy playmates spoken: 
Whom hast thou pitied, and whom forgiven? 
How hast thou learn’d by field and hill— 
By greenwood path and by singing rill? 
There will come an eve to a longer day, 
That will find thee tired—but not of play! 
When thou wilt learn as thou learnest now, 
With drooping limbs and aching brow, 
And wish the shadows would faster creep, 
And long to go to thy quiet sleep. 


Well were it then if thy aching brow 

Were as free from sin and shame as now— 
Well for thee if thy Jips could tell 

A tale like this of a day spent well. 

If thine open hand hath reliev’d distress— 

If thy pity hath sprung to wretchedness— 

If thou hast forgiven the sore offence, 

And humbled thy heart with penitence— 

If natare’s voices have spoken to thee 

With their holy meanings eloquently— 

If every creature hath won thy love, 

From the creeping worm to the brooding dove, 
And never a sad, low spoken word 

Hath plead with thy human heart unheard— 
Then, when the night steals on as now, 

It will bring relief to thine aching brow, 

And with joy and peace at the thought of rest, 
Thou wilt sink to sleep on thy mother’s breast. 


TO ******_ny D. PRENTICE. 


Yes, Lady—thou wilt die. That lip of snow 

And that pale brow foretell thy early lot; 

The wing of Death is o’er thee—thou wilt go 
Where broken hearts and blighted flowers are not: 
Thou art too beautiful to linger where 

The rainbow brightens but to melt away; 

And the sweet sounds that wander on the air, 

But swell the dirge of sorrow and decay. 

Yes, thou wilt die. Thy spirit soon will leave 
This dull, cold exile, for its place on high, 

And, like a bright cloud on a summer eve, 

Melt in the deeper glories of the sky; 

Thy home will be where bluer skies are glassed 

In brighter streams mid Love’s undying bowers, 
And where the winds of Autumn never passed, 
Nor serpents writhed mid passion’s sweetest flowers. 


Ay, thou wilt die—and I shall linger here, 
hen all the blossoms of thy heart are fled, 


To muse on thee, and mourn with bitter tear, 
The cold, the lost, the beautiful, the dead; 

And, as life’s stars in loneliness depart, 


_| Thy memory still amid the deepenin 


Will shine econ the ruins of my heart, 
Like a lone fly on the midnight tomb. 


MARRIED, 

On Thursday evening, 25th ult. by the Rev. Ed. 
ward Rutledge, Wm. A. BLancaarp, te Maria E,, 
daughter of Capt. John Blackiston, of this city, 

On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. S. H. T 
Mr. Cartes A. HILDEBRAND, of Bremen, to Miss 
Sorata B. Wixson, of Philadelphia. 

On | evening, 22d ult. by the Rev. Antho. 
ny Atwood, Rev. Levi Scott, of West Chester, to 
Miss Saran Ann Smiru, of Philadelphia. 

In Meredith, 2d ult. by Rev. Mr. Lancaster, of 
Gilmanton, Asa M‘Fartanp, Esq. joint editor and 
proprietor of the N. H. Statesman, to Miss Ciarissa 

- Cuase, daughter of the late Mr. James Chase. 

In Lichfield, N. H. Mr. Samvet Spraxz, of Hud- 
son, a revolutioner, aged 80, to Widow Sanag 
id aged 73, after a tedious courtship of 18 

= Let us love while life is young, 
And the vital stream is glowing; 
When the heart is newly strung, 
And the tide of health is flowing. 

On Sunday evening, by the Rev. M. | Mr. 

Cyrus Witsox, to Miss Mary Guiees, all of this 


city. 

Sn Sunday evening, the 28th ult. by the Rev. M. 
Force, Mr. Desnix Kearney, of Smyrna, Del. to 
Appo, of this city. 

uesday evening, 23d ult. by the Rev. Bar. 
tholomew Weed, Mr. Wa. Consan, of Bridgeton, 


N. J. to Miss Exrza Norton, of istrict 
Southwark. 


DIED; 
On the 22d ult. Saran, wife of Jacob W. Corlis, 
and eldest daughter of Samuel R. Fisher, in the 


‘| 37th year of her age 


On Tuesday evening, 23d ult. Jawzs Szxsr, Jr. 

Suddenly, on Tuesday evening, 23d ult. ALFRED 
Van Dike, of New Castle, Del. 

In Nashua, N. H. widow Hannan Hats, 84; 
she was married in her 14th year, and was yh 
ther of 16 children, grandmother of 83, great d- 

e ult. after a lingering illne i 
Lovuiss W. MELsREK. 
__On Monday morning, the 29th ult. after a short 
Mr. Israri L, in the 38th year of 

is age. 

On Saturday orening. after a lingering illness, of 
the consumption, Dr. Joun Brapey, aged 41 years. 

On Monday, the 29th ult. Mrs. Exiza S. fea, 
wife of Mr. John Neal. 


AGENTS FOR THE ALBUM. 

New Hanipshire.—Lucian Harper, P. M., Derry, Rock- 
ingham county, 

ermont.—J. P. Fairbanks, St. Johnsbury. G.W. Fur- 
ber, P. M., Corners, Weatherfield. 

Massachusetts.—R. P, & C. Williams, Boston. S. B. 
Smith, New Brunswick. S. Bowles, Springfield. Charles 
Whipple, Newburyport. 

Connecticut.—John Russell, Hartford. Editor of the 
Sentinel, Middletown. John C. Ambler, Bethlehem, 

New York.—George W. Bleecker, No. 6, Courtland st. 
NM. York. C. 7. Burnett, Skaneatelas. H. B. Sherman, 
Rochester. Isaac Platt, Poughkeepsie. Nelson Hall, Pitts- 
ford, Monroe. Cadwalader CU. Clute, Schenectady. William 
Pierce, P. M., Troy. Nathaniel Carpenter, Albany. Samuel 
Phillips, Sag Harbour. D.C. Wait, Ithaca. Arnold Fer- 
ris, Balistown, Abraham Dayton, Rensselaerville, Albany. 

New Jersey.—Joseph Justice, Trenton. Stephen Congar, 
Newark. ¢ 

Pennsylvania.—Samuel Cover, Pittsburgh. A. J. Jones, 
Harrisburg. D. Longnecker, Lancaster. Thomas Hemp- 
hill, P. M., Clearfield, Clearfieldcounty Thomas R. Gettys, 
Bedford. Benj. F. Pomroy, Lawtonville. Joseph 8. Large, 
Buckingham, Bucks county. Peter Christy Loretto, P.M., 

Deliware.— Lewis C. Peterson, Wilmington. 

Maryland,—Join H. Naff, Baltimore. Samuel Gwin, P. 
M., Head of Sassafras Dennis Claude, Jr. Annapolis. 
Howard Kennedy, Hagerstown. John Thomas, Jr. P. M 
Newtown Trap, Frederick county. 

Virginia.—X&. Stringfellow, Kackoonford,Culpepper. W. 
Robinson, Fincastle. Thomas R. Hampton, Brentsville. 
James G. Watson, Richmond, 

District of Columbia.— Benj. Homans, Geor 


__ North Carolina.—£. B. Drake, Fayetteville. Kinnith 
M Leod, Elizabethtown, Bladen county. Walker Anderson, 


Hillsboro’. 
South Carolina.—E. Thayer, Charleston. Simms & Du- 
reya, Charleston 

rgia.—John C. Ferrill, Jacksonborough 
Kentucky.—J/. L. Thrashly, Louisville. E. W. Murphy, 
Manchester. 

Ohio.—C. D. Bradford, Cincinnati. Isaac N. Whitin 
Worthington. LL. E. Strong, Lyme, Huron county. 
chuel N. Ammen, Georgetown. 

Tennessee.— Caleb C. Norvell, Nashville. H. Langtry, 
Columbia. 

Alabama.—L. Powel, Tuskaloosa. 

Indiana.—Amir § Lodge, Madison. Lewis H. Sands, 
P. M., Green Castle. 

lilinois.— Wm. B. Wilson, Coffeetown, Wabash county. 
Mississippi.—S. W. Punchard, P. M., Fleetwood. Osborn 
Jeffers, P. M., Port Gilson. John Harmon, P. M., Belmont. 

Missouri.—John Gano Bryan, P. M., New ’ 
Washington. Edwin Draper, P. M., Louisiana. 
Louisiana.—James M. Daughters, Harrisonburg. 


Checks, Carcs, Handbills, alll’ Pesrrine of every 


description executed with neatness, accuracy and despatch, 
at this office. 
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